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CHAPTER V. 


‘* When anger rises, think of the consequences.” 


THERE is a long pause! 

Sir Stephen stands conscience-stricken. All at once he 
understands why she was so strange in her manner, so almost 
discourteous. This is why she would not stand up! Why the 
deuce hadn’t he done as she desired him to do at first—why 
hadn’t he gone away? ; 

An imbecile determination to see, to know nothing, takes him. 
He turns to her his face, full of a most careful innocence that 
would not have imposed upon a baby. This guileless expression 
maddens Miss Prendergast—it seems indeed to make her feet 
ten times more devoid of shoes and stockings on the spot. She 
is very young, and when one is very young, one is often so 
angry. 

“ After all I don’t think this rock would make a comfortable 
seat either,” says Sir Stephen, turning his back upon the pretty 
shoes, and trying to look as if he had never seen a garter in his 
life. It is very clumsily done, it must be confessed. He comes 
forward and she can see that his face is a little red; but to her 
indignation, it becomes apparent that his redness is born of a 
strong determination not to laugh. He looks grave to the verge 
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of tears, but for all that, she is quite aware that he is inwardly 
dying with laughter. He has overdone the gravity a little. 
“ Perhaps ” continues he. 

Miss Prendergast interrupts him somewhat unexpectedly. 
With an almost imperceptible gesture of her slight arm, she puts 
him to one side as it were, and leaning forward calls to the little 
Geoffrey, still busy with his shells and tiny crabs. 

“Come here, Geoffrey! Come at once.” There is a subdued 
ring in her voice, that brings Wortley’s eyes to her face. 
“ Hurry ! your mammy will be unhappy about you, if we don’t 
get home soon. Bring me my shoes and stockings ; you will find 
them behind that little rock over there!” 

It is certainly, if not a victory, a most gallant retreat! Sir 
Stephen, carrying with him a flashing sting from the brilliant 
hazel eyes, goes quickly to the boy, who is coming with a rush 
to his auntie (an auntie who is after all only a playfellow), and 
catching him by the arms, stops him. 

“Let me go,” says the boy. “ Nell wants her stockings, and 
I want to go home, I’m hungry.” 

“So you ought to be at this dissipated hour,” says Sir Stephen. 
He swings him lightly on to his shoulders. “Come, let us go 
and look for mussels wherewith to assuage the cravings of our 
inner man!” 

“ But Nell ?” 

“Your auntie requires five minutes or so in which to make 
up her mind as to whether she will come home with us.” 

“But she said is 

“TI don’t believe a word of it,” says Sir Stephen gaily. 

He carries off the boy, and Nell, left alone in her cave, 
makes a rueful dash for the unfriendly rock that had failed 
to help her in her emergency, and, sitting down behind it, 
restores her charming little feet to that state required of them 
in Society. 

Presently, emerging once more into the more open daylight, 
she calls to the boy. 

“T am ready now, Geoffrey. Come!” 

Not a word, not a look, is vouchsafed to Geoffrey’s companion. 

“Ah! that’s good news,” says that imperturbable person. 
“Geoffrey has confided to me that he is hungry, Miss Prender- 
gast, and though I have worked wonders with mussels, he doesn’t 
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seem to find them satisfactory. I,” it isa direct question, “I 
may walk home with you?” 

“You have said your way is mine,” returns she, courteously 
but icily. 

In silence they leave the tiny beach and get to the road, the 
boy running on before them in search of flowers and butterflies. 
This sweet May-day is full of both; warm as the heart of 
summer, it has enticed abroad all sorts of gleaming insects, and 
now here, now there, even the delicate butterfly, summer’s own 
delight, is spreading soft wings from petal to petal. A splendid 
‘Admiral” over there has caught Geoffrey’s eye, and away he 
goes after it, hat in hand. | 

One steps a little low down here, right into the valley. The 
sea is lying behind. Above, the sky is burning with a glorious 
blue heat. But here there is shelter, if only for a minute or so. 


‘* Deep in the glen’s bosom 
Summer slept in the fire 
Of the odorous gorse=blossom 
And the hot scent of the briar. 
* * * ¢ 
‘* A ribald cuckoo clamoured, 
And out of the copse, the stroke 
Of the iron axe that hammered 
The iron heart of the oak.” 


They can hear it, these two, as they go on. Chop-chop-chop. 
It seems to cut not only into the trees on their right hand, but 
into the silence that is holding them as in a vice. 

At last Wortley breaks it. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” says he. His tone is quite as grave as 
ever, but, as before, it seems to her that a note of suppressed 
amusement runs through it. 

“Fault?” There is open and not altogether pleasant question 
in her tone. 

“That J-——” 

“That you——” She stops short, and goes on again. “I 
can’t see where the word fau/t comes in.” 

“Still, it seemed to me P 

“IT don’t know what it seemed to you. You are quite a 
stranger to me. For my own part,” vigorously, “I don’t care a 
fig about your finding them.” 

“Finding them?” 


g* 
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“Oh, yes. Finding them. I suppose,” with another angry 
flash from her beautiful eyes, “a person can take off their shoes 
and stockings if. they Ze, without being brought to book by,” 
with quite magnificent scorn here, “ their guardian.” 

A moment or two, and then : 

“Undoubtedly.” Another moment or two, and then—* By the 
bye, were yours off?” 

This is too much! Miss Prendergast stops short upon the 
dusty road. 

“To be a hypocrite, is to be contemptible!” says she; she 
draws her breath sharply. 

“That is beyond dispute,’ says Wortley. “Hypocrites are 
not only immoral, but a bore. You have some one in your 
mind ?” 

“Yes, you /” says the girl straightly. 

Sir Stephen looks at her. Her eyes are flashing, her lips a 
little parted—such lips, such eyes—both beautiful! What is 
she, child or woman? Nay, child, 


‘* A wild-eyed child, strong-hearted.’ 


“ But I assure you I’m not one,” says he. 

“Not even when, a moment ago, you said you were sorry you 
were in fault about—about ——” 

“Well—about ?” 

“Finding my shoes!” 

“ After all, I don’t think I was alluding to your shoes when I 
said that,” says Sir Stephen. 

“What did you mean then ?” 

“ That it was not my fault that I had been, in a way, appointed 
your guardian!” 

“Oh, that,” says Nell. She tightens her teeth upon the under 
lip, as if to keep herself in order. He has had the best of her 
here certainly. He hasindeed discomfited her “these two times.” 
Her mind had been full of the luckless shoes and stockings, and 
he knew that, and traded on it to bring her to confusion over 
the guardianship. 

How contemptible! How mean! Well--he shall pay for 
at! 

Her small mutinous mouth grows suddenly firm. Her eyes 
cling to the ground ; not a word but “ Yes” and “ No” escapes 
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her during the long walk that brings them from that beach to 
the entrance gate of Gaveston Park. She has been thinking— 
thinking all the way, and now evidently her thoughts have 
reached maturity, because suddenly her whole manner changes. 

Sir Stephen has opened the gate, and she and little Geoffrey 
stand inside it. 

“ Good-bye,” says Wortley, holding out his hand, but hardly 
expecting her to accept it. To his everlasting surprise, however, 
she slips her slender fingers intohis. He holds them in a bare 
clasp, expecting them to be indignantly withdrawn after the 
barest pressure, but to his surprise the soft little palm lies in 
his most willingly. 

“Tam afraid I have been very cross,” says the softest voice in 
the world. 

Is it key voice? Wortley glances at her; as he does so, it is 
beyond dispute that his fingers tighten over hers. 

“Tt is 1 who——” begins he, but she will not listen to him. 

“No, no, no,” cries she, laughing—such a pretty laugh! She 
gives a little upward glance at him. “Good-bye,” says she. 
Her lovely eyes are resting upon his; her lips widen into a 
perfect smile. He does notanswer. Perhaps this great want of 
courtesy on his part pleases her, because she smiles again, and 
again murmurs to him “ Good-bye,” softly and slowly. 

As softly and slowly she withdraws her hand from his, and, 
calling Geoffrey to her, turns away. 

After a step or two, however, she looks back. 

Wortley is still standing at the big iron gate, watching her. 
Something in the intentness of his gaze satisfies her. 

She laughs aloud as she runs down the avenue to the house, 
the boy racing beside her. 

“ Now who'll be first?” cries she. 

Panting and laughing, she draws up at the stone steps of the 
hall door, and wheeling round, throws up her hands at Geoffrey. 

“First, first! I told you I’d beat you,” cries she. 

“Race me again,” cries the child. 

“No, to-morrow if you like. But I warn you I shall win.” 

She steps lightly into the dim, beautiful old hall, and up the 
broad, oaken staircase. Half way she stops as though thinking. 

“Yes, I shall win !” says she softly. 

She is not thinking of Geoffrey, however. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘* Surely Nature must have meant you 
For a syren when she sent you 
That sweet voice and glittering hair, 
—Was it touch of human passion 
Made you woman in a fashion— 
Beauty Clare ?” 


“T’VE met my Bogie man,” cries Nell, rushing into the dainty 
boudoir, that the master of Gaveston Park has arranged with 
such care and love for the beautiful girl he had married six years 
ago. At this moment the owner of it is looking if possible even 
more delightful than usual. 

She is lying in a lounging chair, with her hands clasped lazily 
behind her charming head, and her feet stretched lazily out 
before her. Her pose is grace itself. The indolent, lovely grace 
of a kitten. 

Her soft, hazel eyes, so like yet so unlike her sister’s, have a 
lazy look too, as if she were but half awake, and her small 
parted lips wear the smile of a child—a child who seldom thinks 
—who lives, and is happy and content—and that is all. Such 
lovely lips, so red, so ripe, and always a little parted, showing the 
small pearls within. She looks even younger than Nell—yet she 
is almost twenty-four, and Nell almost eighteen. 

As her sister comes in Mrs. Gaveston (she has evidently been 
doing nothing) brings her arms from behind her head, and lets 
them fall into her lap with an exquisite abandon. Her small 
hands, fragile and delicately white, with a faint tinge of pink run- 
ning through them upwards to the pretty nails, are covered with 
rings; a tiny jewelled dagger is pushed through the coils of 
her bright chesnut hair, that she wears in a huge knot low down 
upon her neck. She is dressed in a tea-gown, loose apparently, 
yet so arranged as to show each line of her perfect figure. It 
is made of white silk, rich and velvety, and a few little flounces 
of priceless lace have been inserted by an artistic hand into the 
front of it. It is a gown an abnormally rich woman might have 
worn in her own house when giving a reception, but hardly the 
gown that the wife of a country gentleman of ordinary means 
would wear for her own delectation. From beneath it the dainty 
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laces of her petticoat may be seen, and one small foot clad in a 
black-silk, open-worked stocking, and a Louis Quinze shoe. 

Nature is not always kind, and amuses herself sometimes! 
She gave Cecilia Gaveston the spirit of extravagance, and no 
doubt watched her vagaries with delight. Cecilia positively does 
not know the meaning of the value of money. A child when 
married to Peter Gaveston, a child she has remained, encouraged 
certainly by that most foolish man. At thirty-four, he had for 
the first time in his life fallen madly in love, and when her 
people induced her to marry him, he had told himself that 
nothing from his heart’s blood downwards was too good for 
her. 

To ask, with the adored child he had married, was to have. 
Five thousand a year is not a large income, but Mrs. Gaveston’s 
ponies, Mrs. Gaveston’s hunter, Mrs. Gaveston’s carriage horses 
became at once the talk of the county. Mrs, Gaveston’s gowns 
were especially discussed by the women folk. 

Mrs. Gaveston herself, however, had been very kindly treated 
by her neighbours when she came to her new home. She was 
so pretty, so young—a little inconsequent perhaps, and un- 
doubtedly extravagant, but all that would wear off. And she 
seemed so gentle, so tender-hearted . . . . once her child 
was born. 

The coming of the child had been quite an event. Mrs. Cut- 
forth-Boss was perhaps the only person in the neighbourhood 
who had not been sympathetic over that “sweet young thing.” 
But then Cecilia had shown herself restive under Mrs. Cutforth- 
Boss’s advices concerning the coming event. 

When the child was born—and a boy too—most people were 
honestly pleased, and Peter Gaveston, holding his wife and son 
in one embrace, told himself Heaven had been too good to 
him. 

Cecilia had accepted the child asatoy. She played with it, 
loved it . . . But nothing in her married life seemed to 
have roused her to higher thoughts. She never seemed to grow 
older. At times a little cloud would drop into her eyes, but 
even she herself hardly knew what it meant. One, looking at 
her then, would say she was a woman disappointed—a woman 
to whom life was so far a failure, that she had missed the 
real good—the heart and centre of it all; but the little cloud 
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would disappear so swiftly, and so swiftly would the pretty 
laugh come back again, that he would deem himself a fool for 
so saying. 

Her love for the child was very strong. It was the strongest 
feeling she had ever known, but all her ways with it were light 
and happy, he was her last new gift at first . . . . and 
after that a treasured toy. He was certainly more of an amuse- 
ment to her than anything else. A delicious doll that could 
speak and laugh, and hear, and answer her back again. 

Her married life had run in such smooth lines, that she had 
had no cause to repent the step she was compelled to take. 
That first young grief—young indeed, yet sharp enough to numb 
her, coming in the first spring of her youth to womanhood, has 
been long since put away. Locked aside in a cupboard of her 
heart, and fastened with an iron key. If unhappily her heart 
had been locked away with it, it was done unconsciously, and 
she had never missed it since. The tender girl of seventeen, 
with her soul just wakening to the one great sweetness of life, 
is now fast developing into the woman of fashion, quite good, 
quite pure, and wholly heartless. 

She had not understood the shock that had been given her— 
the wrench—the tear. Philip, her friend, her—yes—her /rzend— 
there was no other name for him, for no words had been spoken, 
there were no kisses to be remembered, save one / Philip was 
gone. He had sailed for India almost at a moment’s notice, and 
her mother, seeing Mr. Gaveston’s evident admiration for her had 
taken her suddenly away to visit some people in Devonshire, 
leaving no address behind. Even “a moment’s notice” might 
give a lover time to say a fatal word or two, and that was to be 
prevented at all risks, 

Philip Stairs sailed for India without seeing his little love 
again ; but he sailed in the full hope that she understood and 
would wait for him, and that when he came back again, it would 
be to take her out to India with him. 

Six months afterwards he heard of her marriage to Mr. 
Gaveston ! 

He had written several letters after his arrival at Calcutta, 
but it is the simplest thing in the world to put a letter 
into the fire, as Cecilia’s mother has discovered, and Cecilia 
never knew that he had written. Such letters as they were 
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too! Mrs. Prendergast must have had a heart of iron to 
burn them. They breathed all the love, the fire, the devotion 
that unhappily he had not given voice to before leaving. But he 
had been so happy with his pretty love—and there seemed to 
be so much time, and he was so sure that she knew—understood 
—and he was so young himself, that he had kept silence until 
alas! the words “too late” were written. 

He had certainly endured more than Cecilia. She. had felt a 
little benumbed at first, but though her mother had shown him 
up in the coldest light, never angered. Only the numbness had 
grown and increased, until at last she found herself married to 
Peter Gaveston—and later, the mother of his child—and always 
the sole aim and centre of his existence. 

As for Gaveston he had heard from Cecilia’s mother (she was 
a careful woman) of what she called “Cissy’s childish flirtation 
with Phil Stairs.” So the mother had represented the poor girl’s 
growing passion for her childhood’s friend. And, indeed, Phil 
had sailed for India before she spoke to Gaveston of it at all, and 
then it was in the airiest fashion, laughing all the time. 

It was quite a little family joke, she said. She treated it asa 
joke with Cecilia too, and hinted at Phil’s marriage with his 
colonel’s daughter in India. She laughed a great deal at this 
time, she seemed to Cecilia to be always laughing, and in the 
end: when no letters came, the girl began to believe in a colonel’s 
daughter, or at all events in somebody's daughter. 

Phil was gone anyway, and he had not written, and he had 
said nothing before going. Perhaps there was nothing to be 
said . . . she had been mistaken, that was all—such a foolish 
mistake! And Mr. Gaveston was very kind—so kind—and 
Mama wished it . . . . and—it was thus the matter was 
arranged. 

Not a soul had hinted a word about it to Peter Gaveston. 
Indeed, as I have explained, there was very little to be hinted. 
It had been so slight! Just the two young people together at 
tennis parties, and dances, and so inseparable. Nothing more 
than that. Yet certainly everyone had thought that “ some- 
thing would come of it.” That was how they put it, as 
though the word marriage was improper so early in the day. 
Another thing! everyone would have been slow to speak to 
Gaveston about a matter that so closely concerned him, for 
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though a kindly gentleman, and most tender-hearted, still there 
was something about him that warned people not to come too 
near. He was indeed difficult of approach—a shy man, but a 
proud—at heart. 

And of course as years went on, most people forgot all about 
that old tale. It sank to the level of a lie. It was indeed hardly 
remembered until now—now, when the return of Philip Stairs 
brought it all back again—to a few. Mrs. Cutforth-Boss was at 
the head of these few ! 
* * * . * * * 

“What? You've met Sir Stephen a/veady ?” Mrs. Gaveston 
grows interested—she leans forward, her bright eyes sparkling. 
“ How cleverof you. I always dread the first step in the minuet, 
don’t you? Well—isn’t he charming? Quite too charming? 
What did you think of him, eh ?” 

She speaks quickly—vivaciously—every gesture is wonderfully 
young. 

“He’s not so bad as he might be, if it comes to that,” says 
Miss Prendergast, with a little contemptuous sniff. “He didn’t 
swallow me up guzte! but he thinks a lot of himself in my 
opinion ; and I hate people who smile in the wrong place.” 

“In the wrong place?” puzzled. “ The wrong side of his 
mouth do you mean ?” she laughs. 

“Oh no!” with an emphatic shake of her small head. “ ot 
yet!” this sounds ominous. 

“Good Heavens! My dearest Nell. How tragic! What 
has happened between you and your respected guardian ? When 
did the poor man smile ?” 

“When he found I had been entertaining him for half an hour 
without my shoes and stockings.” 

Mrs, Gaveston leans back in her cushions and gives way toa 
dainty little shout of laughter. 

“Ah! you darling girl! I new you would be a comfort—a 
boon and a blessing to me, like the Waverley pens. Go on! 
Tell me all about it . . . without,” chuckling sweetly again, 
“ your shoes and stockings! How compromising! Oh! you'll 
have to marry him. You will indeed.” 

“Marry dim! I like that!” says Nell indignantly. “ Dis- 
agreeable beast!” j 
“Don’t swear! Come, tell me all about it.” 
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Nell murmurs something about being down on the beach with 
Geoffrey, catching crabs in rocky pools, and of the sudden 
advent of the stranger, and her sudden little flop upon the 
ground, her inability to get up again, and Zhe Discovery in 
very big letters, and so on. 

“He either knew all the time,” finishes Nell angrily, who has 
quite warmed to the work of relation, “which would make him 
out a cad 

“ He isn’t hat certainly,” interrupts her sister. 

“Or else he didn’t know, which means that he is an advanced 
idiot.” 

“ And certainly he isn’t ¢hat—though anyone with a sister like 
Mrs. Cutforth-Boss—(you have yet to meet 4ev)—might reason- 
ably be forgiven for being one. No. I assure you, Nellie, Sir 
Stephen is one of the most delightful people round us, I agree 
even with Peter about that.” She makes this allusion to her 
husband in the airiest way. Not at all unkindly, but so very 
indifferently. ‘Sir Stephen is quite a favotirite with us both.” 

“Twice blessed !” 

“Now, really you must ¢vy to like him. It will be to your 


good you know. He will have so much to do with your affairs, 
The managing of your allowance, and I’m afraid he’s very 
conscientious, so you will have to be very pretty to him. But 
he’s delightful—the dearest manners; and always so nice 
to me!” 


“Oh! if that’s all. Who wouldn't be that ?” 

“Wouldn’t be what ?” 

They both turn and look towards the door and with very 
teady smiles of welcome too. 

The master of the house has just come in. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


‘* This life—one was thinking to-day, 

In the midst of a medley of fancies— 

*Tis a game, and the board where we play 
Green earth with her poppies and pansies, 

Let manque be faded romances, 
Be passe remorse and regret ; 

Hearts dance with the wheel as it dances— 
The wheel of Dame Fortune’s roulette.” 


“ CECILIA has just told me, as a matter of surprise,” says Nell, 
“that Sir Stephen Wortley is always very nice to her.” 

“Nice to Cecilia?” Mr. Gaveston smiles slowly—he is a very 
slow man about most things—and looks at his wife. 

“Why not ?” says he. 

“Just what J say,” cries Nell, whose real name is Penelope. 
“ When one is a beauty, one——” 

“ Nonsense!” interrupts Cecilia, with an affectation of anger, 
but blushing delightfully for all that. It is not often one worries 
a compliment out of one’s szster. “I won’t hear of that. That’s 
folly! A beauty indeed!” 

“ How is it, Peter ?” demands Nell, addressing her brother-in- 
law with an air that might almost be called a betting one. 

“T think we'll let it stand at that,’ says Mr. Gaveston with a 
grave smile directed at his wife. 

“Oh! you’re both in a conspiracy! And as for you, Peter,” 
she looks at him, and makes a charming little grimace, “you're a 
fool !” 

“To think you a beauty?” Peter Gaveston’s usually quiet air 
here lifts a little. There is positive adoration in the look he 
gives her. 

“Pouf! We won’t go into it,’ says she. “What we were 
really talking about was Sir Stephen Wortley.” 

“Yes, Sir Stephen,” says Nell. “A bore J call him, but 
Cecilia says otherwise. She says he is always all he ought to 
be, and very nice—to her! In my opinion——” Here she 
catches Gaveston by his coat, and draws him to her. “Come 
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close to me, that I may whisper to you. It is my belief that 
your Cissy is—a—dig flirt !” 

At this they all laugh immoderately, as though it were the 
finest joke in the world, as indeed it is—zf one could not see the 
end of tt! 

“Isn’t she funny ?” says Cecilia, laughing gaily. “How lovely 
it is to have her with me at last, now that that dreadful old 
woman is dead.” She puts out one of her delicately white and 
jewelled hands, and catching Nell’s skirts drags her down on to 
a milking-stool beside her. “I always knew I wanted a 
companion.” 

Gaveston here lifts his head, and lets his eyes rest upon his 
beautiful wife. Any emotion in the world might be expected of 
a husband under this remark—which, it must be thoroughly 
understood, was wumeant. There might be disappointment, 
resentment, anger or some other even stronger feeling; but 
there was nothing of this in Peter Gaveston’s gaze. Six 
years had taught him a good deal. There was only the 
pleasantest reproach in his gaze, and that really meant 
nothing. He had had from the beginning a certain amount of 
friendliness and sweetness from her. He was grateful for so 
much in the beginning, and she had been so altogether a reflex 
of that beginning until now, that he had fallen into a fool’s 
paradise, and believed that all she had to give was his—and so 
he lived content. 

“Don’t I come in anywhere?” asks he, but with the happily 
reproachful air of a man who believes in no misfortune so far as 
the love of he and his wife are concerned. 

“Oh! you!” says Cecilia. “You are always there, of course.” 
She gives him the sweetest little glance. “ But consider, Peter ! 
You hunt all the Winter, and you farm all the Spring, and you 
worry your poor tenants all the Summer, and you begin your 
hunting again in the Autumn; and after all where do / come in? 
What do / do?” 

There is a jest only in her tone. But the jest seems to at 
once hurt and delight him. He turns to her quickly. Has she 
missed him now and then? 

“ Have you been lonely, then? Have I failed so far?” 

“Oh, you /” Mrs. Gaveston leans back in her lounging chair, 
and holds out a charming hand to him. She has crossed one 
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knee over the other, and the exquisite lace frillings of her petti- 
coat come into view. “ You are an angel /” 

At this they all laugh again. 

“A substantial one!” says Nell, and, indeed, Gaveston is a 
man of grand proportions. Cecilia is holding out her hand to 
him. Such a little hand! He takes it, and bending over it, 
presses a most honestly fond kiss upon it. 

She seems like a mere child next to zm. Gaveston is six feet 
one, if an inch, and a well-set-up man besides. He has a noble 
chest, broad and strong, and a head most handsomely set upon 
his shoulders. He is certainly not a “beauty man,” so far as 
features are concerned, but there is more beauty in the open 
glance of his kindly eye, and in the delicate strength of his 
well-bred mouth, than most so-called handsome men could lay 
claim to. He looks quite his forty years, but not a day more, 
and a man of forty is still on the right side of life. There is, 
however, something a little incongruous in his large, massive, 
thoughtful style and the dainty, vague, childish loveliness of the 
wife he has chosen. 

They are still laughing, when the door is pushed open, 
evidently by a foot, and the child enters, his hands and arms 
full of shells, which he deposits, without a second’s notice, upon 
his mother’s silken lap. 

“Oh! Geoff!” cries Nell, rushing to the rescue. The soft 
priceless, little lace flounces seem sinking beneath their burden. 

“TI say, Geoffrey, you might think of your mammy,” says his 
father, in tones of remonstrance. 

Nell glances hastily at her sister, who is half a stranger to her 
as yet, expecting a dainty expression of anger, of horror. 

Not at all! Mrs. Gaveston puts up her pretty hands, and 
drags her boy’s head down to her own, and kisses him proudly. 

“Why, that is just what he has been doing,” cries she gaily. 
“Thinking of his mammy. See all these lovely shells he has 
brought me. And all so clean too.” 

She looks at the child with question in her eyes. 

“I washed ’em,” says Geoffrey smiling, laying his small hands 
upon her shoulders, and shaking her slender figure to and fro 
whilst she smiles back at him. “ They were sandy all over, but 
I scrubbed them all out, and polished them with a bit of flannel 
that Mary gave me.” 
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“ There!” says Mrs. Gaveston triumphantly. She is looking 
at the child, and now her lips widen into a laugh. She lays her 
own bejewelled fingers upon the boy’s shoulders in turn, and 
together they rock to and fro, until at last, with gazing in each 
other’s eyes, they both burst out laughing. It is the prettiest 
sight. The child laughing into his mother’s eyes, and the 
mother, who looks herself a child, laughing back at him. 
“Isn’t he sweet?” cries she suddenly to Nell, looking over 
the boy’s shoulder. “Isn’t he a precious thing? Fancy 
his washing them, and olishing them before he brought them 
to me. Oh! Geoffrey!” giving him a vigorous little push, 
“you’re a small snake. You are gliding, and gliding, and 
gliding into my heart, coil by coil, until at last there will be 
only room for you.” 

“ Bad law for the rest of us,” says Gaveston, catching his little 
son, and flinging him up to his shoulder. 

“ He’s the image of me, Nell, isn’t he?” asks Mrs. Gaveston 
lazily. 

“Yes ; but he’s got his father’s eyes.” 

“Do you think so? Oh, zo. Surely oZ, Peter?” 

Mr. Gaveston, who is playing with the boy, answers lei- 
surely : 

“ Your eyes, we'll hope. You ave a beauty, Geoff. Eh?” 

“Yes, he’s like me,” says the pretty woman conclusively. 

“I want to be like pappy,” says the boy suddenly. “I want 
to bea man. I will zo¢ be a woman.” 

“Well, you shan’t,” says his father consolingly. 

“But what have J done to you?” asks his mother, with 
exaggerated reproach. 

“Nothing! Only I want to have a red coat, and a hunting 
horse like pappy.” 

“Qh, if that's all,” says Cecilia laughing. 

“?Tisn’t much of an ambition,” says Gaveston. 

“To be like you? Oh,I think it is,” says his wife charm- 
ingly. “Geoffrey,” quickly, “what are you doing? Trying to 
garotte your father ?” 

Indeed, it looks like it. The boy has now got fairly on to his 
father’s back, and has both his sturdy young legs crossed round 
his throat. His arms follow his legs and the little lips are 
pressed to Gaveston’s ears. 
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“What is it now? Want me to bea hunting horse? Well, 
here goes ?” 

Gaveston walks to the door and from thence throws back a 
glance at the two women. 

“Tf I don’t turn up again you will know what has happened to 
me,” says he with a sort of slow humour. 

Mrs. Gaveston flings herself back in her chair with a sharp 
sigh. Nell uncomfortably asks herself—Is it of relief? 

“T always hate people to say queer things like that,” says she. 
“T’m shamefully superstitious, I know that. But really, to say 
even in jest, that one might never turn up again——” 

“Don’t be in the least uneasy—at all events on ¢hzs occasion,” 
says Mrs. Gaveston, with an idly amused air. “Peter is always 
suve to turn up again, whoever else may not.” 

Something in her air, her manner, induces Nell to go a little 
farther into the matter. 

“TI do like Peter,” says she, heartily. “I always thought I 
shouldn't, you know. MHis being so much older than you 
are——” 

“Qh, he’s a dear. A perfect dear,” says Mrs. Gaveston en- 
thusiastically ; “you know I sad he was an angel a while ago. 
And I meant it, I did, indeed. Of course one could wish him a 
little—well—jrettier,” laughing, “and with a little more hair on 
his blessed head—but really beyond that there is nothing to com- 
plain of.” 

This very negative praise makes Nell wonder. Nell! who has 
gone down before Peter’s charm of manner and kindly courtesy, 
and who has already the germs of a most faithful affection for 
him in her somewhat flighty breast. Why does Cissy talk of 
him like that? Dear good old Peter. Do all wives talk of their 
husbands so? No—No—of course not. And of course Cissy 
meant nothing. It is only that she is a spoiled child, too lovely, 
and too much beloved. 

The lovely Cissy is looking at her now, with an amused smile 
upon her lips. 

“Well! What is it?” asks she, “your mind is full of some- 
one.” 

“ Of you, then—if I must tell the paltry truth. That gown, 
Cis. It is a triumph.” 

“ So it ought to be,” says Mrs. Gaveston with a shrug. “ Such 
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a sum as she has charged for it. Fancy a little thing like this,” 
lifting a bit of her skirt, “costing twenty-two guineas!” 

Miss Prendergast examines her carefully from head to heel. 

“Really, I think it’s cheap” says she. The family failing of 
extravagance has evidently been inherited by her too. 

“Oh, I daresay! But Peter won't look at it as youdo. Lately 
he’s been growing so particular. And of course, when I ordered 
this gown, I zever thought it would come to so much.” 

“Ves, and he——” 

“He. [haven't toldhim. He was a little annoyed over my last 
bill. Not aznoyed,youknow. He isalwaysso kind, so good, but 
he said he thought I was old enough to learn the value of money. 
And really, I am.” She pauses and casts a half-dignified, half- 
troubled glance at Nell. “I wish / wasn’t,” says she. “I wish I 
was only three years old again: then no one could say a word to 

“Then you would not have the knowledge to dress ex- 
pensively,” says Nell laughing. “You couldn’t have designed 
pictures like ¢haz,” pointing to the gown in question. “ You did 
design it?” 


“Well, partly. I saw a gown like it at Lady Overton’s one 
day, and I idealized it, and eve is the result. But honestly, Nell, 


” 


this gown disturbs me ; you see my allowance—— 

“ What is it ?” 

“Two hundred a year. I really think he might make it two 
hundred and fifty, don’t you?” 

“ Ask him.” 

“T couldn’t! He has said so much about my extravagance 
already. And really perhaps I -am bad in little ways like 
that. Anyway, I can’t ask him zow. It is only three months 
ago since he paid a bill for me.” 

“A big one?” 

“Three hundred pounds. It really ought to have been five,” 
says Mrs. Gaveston, “ but—it is such a comfort to have some one 
to talk to, Nell. I hadn’t the courage to tell him a//. Heis so 
grave and so big, and so solemn; isn’t he zow ?” 

“Do you know I think / could tell him,” says Nell. 

“Well, J couldn’t. And you don’t know him. I think he would 
be very angry.” 

“If you are only ¢hénking that, after being married to him for 
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six years, there can’t be much init. But don’t worry yourself, 
Cissy. You know I’ve got a lot of money. Heaps!” spreading 
out her hands, “and I’ll give you some of it.” 

“Tf,” says Cecilia, laughing, “ your guardian lets you.” 

“Oh! as for that,’ she makes a saucy moue, “you'll see for 
yourself presently about that. I’m not a child, to be made go 
here and there.” 

Mrs. Gaveston’s lips widen into a more amused smile. 

“You look like it, anyway,” says she. 

“Oh, well!” It is plain that Nellis a little annoyed. “What 
is it you want then? Two hundred pounds?” 

“Nonsense. As if I wanted you to pay my bills. Tut, you 
silly thing. There! go and play with Geoffrey, that’s your 
proper vé/e. He's in the garden with Peter. After all,” springing 
to her feet,“ I think [ll go with you.” 

“In that gown?” 

Mrs. Gaveston pauses a moment, but she has got out of the 
habit of being checked 
’ “T can throw the tail over my arm,” says she lightly. “And 
even if I do do it an injury, why, I don’t care! I hate it. It’s 


too expensive! I feel sure I’ve been swindled by that woman ; 
and after alf I can always order another.” 


She runs out of the room and down the stairs, far more lightly 
than Nell. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘* Men who have but little business, are generally great talkers.” 


“SHE ought to be ashamed of herself,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss 
in her deepest tones. 

“Who is it now?” asks her brother. 

There is a smile—if a rather bored one, upon Sir Stephen’s face. 

“Bella Chance! without a farthing in the world, she is evi- 
dently bent on making a show.” Mrs. Cutforth-Boss would 
have been indignant if anyone had told her she ever dropped into 
the lighter modes of expression of the present day, which she calls 
“slang,” but sometimes unconsciously she uses them. “So 
ridiculous of her. Look at her gown. Ten guineas, if a 
penny.” 

“She is such a young woman, and so very charming,” says 
Mrs. McGregor in her soft voice. She is herself an elderly 
woman and decidedly plain. But some plain and elderly 
women are very delightful to look at, and Mrs. McGregor is 
one of them. She is looking a little tired now, having been 
moving about amongst her guests for the past hour, and has 
thankfully accepted the seat next to Mrs. Cutforth-Boss that 
Sir Stephen has pushed forward. A woman of an entirely 
sweet nature herself, she has been able to see beneath the 
crust of Mrs. Cutforth-Boss’s and to acknowledge the crude 
worth that lies beneath. 

“And uncommonly pretty,” says Sir Stephen. 

His sister casts a sharp glance at him. 

Below, the gardens are sparkling in the sunlight. It is hardly 
yet the “time of the roses,” as June is waiting for poor old May 
to die, but other flowers are flaunting their delicacies here and 
there and everywhere. To their left the tennis courts are 
making a gay racket, and beyond them again the rapt golfers 
are playing most anxiously and excitedly, although the links are 
tiny, and the whole thing a mere drawing-room game. 

The McGregors are “at home” to-day. Scotch people, who 
had taken a very beautiful place in this small neighbourhood ten 
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years ago—Heaven alone knows why—and who are just now 
being acknowledged as residents. For those ten years they 
had been regarded as outsiders and strangers, although they 
are of good family, and better off than anyone around them ; 
still they have not been Jorn into the purple of Bigley-on-Sea, 
and the careful controllers of that small place are shy of 
strangers. Ten years, however, proves many things, and lately 
it has been acknowledged with caution that the McGregors are 
quite all they ought to be, and quite worthy of being admitted 
into the bosom of the Bigley-on-Seas. They had been kindly 
received, certainly, in the beginning—they were immensely 
rich—but received as outsiders. Mow, within the last year, 
they are being admitted to the inner circle, the very heart of 
this little aristocratic place. 

Mrs. McGregor has been described, if one cou/d describe her. 
That is, all the goodness of her. And Mr. McGregor, a burly 
Scotchman, need hardly be described. One daughter born to 
this house requires only a line or two, though she zs an heiress 
and that on a very big scale too. A tall girl, ugly, with good 
manners, splendid freckles—as freckles count—the reddest hair 
in Europe, and a snub nose it would be hard to beat. 

“She may be pretty,” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss. “I’m not a 
judge of those things. To be good is to be beautiful in my eyes, 
and there are other people ca//ed pretty—Bella, for example ; as 
to hey——” She kindly refrains from further explanation. “I 
shall speak to her, I really shall. She wants someone to give 
her some sound and honest advice, and I, as a cousin of hers, 
am the fit and proper person.” 

“ Poor Bella!” says Sir Stephen. 

“For once I agree with you, Stephen,” says his sister, who, as 
has been already said, is totally devoid of the Divine gift of 
tact. “She is much to be pitied; a mere inconsequent 
creature with no ballast!” 

“You can supply it,” says Sir Stephen, pleasantly. 

“Well, I hope so—I ¢hink so.” She turns to Mrs. McGregor. 
“What a tremendous crowd you have here to-day.” 

“Yes, yes,” says her gentle hostess, colouring a little. There 
is no doubt but that some of the off-skirts of Society are here 
to-day. Good people and kindly, but hardly—/ardly county 
folk. “Of course there ave a few—who—but—it makes them so 
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happy,” says Mrs. McGregor nervously. “And it is well to do 
that. And—we are all brothers and sisters, you know.” 

“’Pon my word, when you come to think of it, it is just so,” 
says Mrs, Cutforth-Boss. “ But then, when you were about it, 
why didn’t you ask your butcher and baker—they’ve your 
brothers too,” says she. 

Sir Stephen turns a dark red at this frightful rudeness, and 
makes a slight attempt to speak, but checks himself. If Maria 
has been born so entirely without decency, how is anyone to 
supply it ?—certainly not Ze. A quick memory of his mother 
comes back to him—fair, gentle, tall ; and of his father—a bluff 
old squire, but incapable of a détise of this sort. 

Meantime, Mrs. McGregor has risen. 

“We'll discuss it later,” says she, with undiminished sweetness. 
Some late guest has just arrived, to her everlasting delight. Her 
principles have always been a difficulty to the gentle woman, 
and Mrs. Cutforth-Boss has just given her a nasty fillip. If she 
has asked So-and-so because he is a brother and a Christian, 
then why not ask her bootmaker, who is, beyond doubt, the most 
Christian man in the neighbourhood ? 


Poor Mrs. McGregor goes forward to greet her guests with a 
heart most ill at ease. 


“T wonder if it ever occurs to you, Maria, how abominable a 
thing it is to hurt the feelings of anyone,” says Sir Stephen 
angrily, when his hostess is well out of hearing. “I believe you 
pride yourself upon being strong-minded ; but if having a strong 
mind means being capable of making one of the gentlest women 
you know extremely uncomfortable, I think it would be a merci- 
ful thing to be born without one.” 

Mrs. Cutforth-Boss looks at him with calm astonishment. 

“TI suppose you are alluding to what I said to her just now?” 

“Certainly Iam. To tell a woman to her face that her guests 
are beneath notice is, to say the least of it——” 

“ Stephen,” interrupts his sister solemnly, “ it has always been 
a grief to me that you won't go into things! Now, what Mrs. 
McGregor wants is solid advice. She is a good woman—that I 
admit—but a most mistaken one. She—it is a frightful thing to 
say—but, in my opinion, she is fast developing into a Socialist. 
She would have a// men on an equality—you heard her your- 
self.” 
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“Indeed, I heard nothing of the kind!” 

“T daresay. I have often thought you a little wanting in 
intelligence!” says Mrs. Cutforth-Boss warningly. There is not 
a note of malice in this speech, she is as a fact very fond of her 
brother. “You should cultivate observation! I feel I must 
speak to you about that some day, Stephen. Really the people 
that poor woman has gathered here to-day! You know I am 
not bigotted about the masses, but one must draw a line occa- 
sionally. Now those Biggses !—zwho are they?” 

“Very respectable people!” 

“Entirely so. And as I pointed out to Mrs. McGregor, so are 
her butcher and baker; really the baker is about the best man 
we have at our penny readings—so well-read for a man of his 
station—twice as well-read as those Biggses! ” 

“ Still there’s a difference between a baker, and a—gentleman 
farmer.” 

“*Gentleman farmer’ includes so much. By-the-bye, are you 
going to ask the Biggs to the Towers next Friday ?” 

“No,” says Sir Stephen, and then feels himself the biggest 
snob on earth. Mrs. Cutforth-Boss laughs ; she has scored here. 

“After all, I was wrong, you have some intelligence!” 
says she. 

The grounds are now growing very full. Lady Hopkins has 
come—always, in spite of the brewery, a little celebrity ; and 
she has brought in her train several young people. She is fond 
of young people, and they are fond of her. 

The Gavestons have just come too, and Mrs. McGregor hurries 
forward to meet them. 

Cecilia has brought her husband and Nell, and a young man 
who is often a visitor at Gaveston Park, with her. He turns up, 
indeed, so frequently at the Park, that he is already quite an old 
friend of everybody at Bigley-on-Sea. 

He is an Irishman, and his name is Michael MacNamara, and 
one minute’s conversation with him would tell the most simple- 
minded that he hailed from the county Cork. 

His brogue is the most mellifluous thing on record, and there 
have been rude people who have said you could hang your hat 
on it; but he is a beautiful Irish boy for all that, and very full 
of the dest sweetness and light. 

His age no man knoweth, but he looks about twenty-five ; his 
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manners occasionally, however, would bring him down to the five 
without the twenty! In fact he is sometimes—it is sad to relate 
it—a little trying to his friends. 

For all that, his friends at Gaveston Park like him more than 
ordinary, and Nell, who is only a week-old acquaintance of his, 
considers herself now, on this, the seventh day of it, quite a 
settled chum. 

Cecilia has dropped languidly into a chair, and Mrs. Chance, 
who is looking very pretty in her new black frock, that is 
of a most tenderly if fashionably sad kind, has seated herself 
beside her. Why, it would be hard to imagine, as Mrs. 
Gaveston is at times a little difficult to get on with, unless 
it is because Nell is standing close to her sister, and Sir 
Stephen close to Nell. 

Mrs. Chance from time to time during her animated conver- 
sation with Cecilia—which is altogether on one side, as the 
capricious Cecilia has decided she does not like her—glances 
towards Nell and Sir Stephen. 

Nell is in her prettiest mood. She is evidently what Mrs. 
Chance calls (who is certainly very vulgar zxwardly) “plaguing 
Sir Stephen.” Where is Alec? Mrs. Chance looks hurriedly 
round for her brother. He had seemed so distinctly ris with 
this interfering girl only yesterday, at Lady Hopkins’. Ah! 
there he is! And, evidently, looking for someone. She leans 
lightly forward, and casually, as it were, draws out her handker- 
chief. The white spot on the green landscape catches her 
brother’s eye; he looks up to the terrace above him and sees his 
sister. 

She makes a slight gesture, smiling delicately (a sister can 
always let her brother know what she means when she wants 
to), and in a moment he turns and comes straight to where Nell 
is sitting. He feels very grateful to Bella. He had been looking 
helplessly for Miss Prendergast for the past ten minutes. 

The little group on the terrace has grown quite large now. 
Miss Prendergast, from beneath the shelter of a big white hat, 
is looking, with the suggestion of an exquisitely dawning friend- 
ship, now at Sir Stephen and now at Alec Grant ; perhaps some- 
times Grant gets one glancein to the good. If he does, however, 
it is not without the bestower of it knowing all about it. 

“Golf is going on over there,” says Sir Stephen presently 
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when a second glance has been purposely given to Alec, without 
one to him coming in between. 

“Yes?” 

“You like it?” questioningly. 

“Ye-es, very much,” with hesitation. 

“There is tennis over here,” says Grant quietly. 

‘ Oh, I know; but the courts are all full.” 

“No,” eagerly, “one will soon be vacant; that’s what I came 
to tell you. Will you have a set with me?” 

“TI should like it,” says Nell slowly. Sir Stephen walks 
away. Nell casts a swift look after him, and laughs inwardly, 
after which she settles down to a steady flirtation with Grant. 

Bella Chance is carrying on still her desultory conversation 
with Mrs. Gaveston, and in the distance Mrs. Cutforth-Boss is 
giving advice to a young woman who is beginning to look faint. 

“Who's that?” asks Mr. MacNamara, regarding the former 
anxiously. She had been holding a meeting in the North on 
“The power of well-directed advice,” when last he was at Bigley- 
on-Sea. 

“ That’s Mrs. Cutforth-Boss,” says Nell, bending towards him 
with an admonishing air. 

“Boss? American?” 

They all laugh. 

“My dear fellow,” says Grant, who, though he is her cousin, 
or because of it, detests her cordially. “Look at her clothes!” 

“Well, she ought to be, with a frightful name like that.” 

“It isn’t her name, however, it’s her husband’s,” says Bella 
Chance. “Her own was quite a nice one—Wortley.” Mrs. 
Chance seems to linger over the nice name, lovingly. 

“T bet her husband thinks it a pity she didn’t stick to it,” says 
Mr. MacNamara, buoyantly. 

“Oh, no; he is quite a friend of hers,” says Nell. “ Isn’t he, 
Mrs. Chance? You know,” mischievously, “ Mrs. Chance is her 
cousin.” 

“Oh—er—/ say!” mumbles Mickey wretchedly, going under. 
To his intimates—and they are nearly everyone—Mr. MacNamara 
is always Mickey. He grows very red and casts a thunder and 
lightning glance at Nell, who receives it nobly. She mzght have 
given him a wink, anyway! However, to tell the truth of Mickey, 
he is full of pluck, and presently he comes to the surface smiling. 
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“Never would have thought it,” says he, beaming tenderly on 
Mrs. Chance. “Cousins, as a rule, are as alike as peas, but in 
this instance, I’m bound to say you're all the peas and she’s all 
the pods!” 

This elegant compliment is received most graciously by Bella. 

“You needn’t apologise,” says she, with a faint grimace. “I’m 
not a bit angry.” She has said hardly anything, but to Mickey 
it becomes perfectly clear that she could see her cousin, Maria 
Boss, toasting before a slow fire, without so much as a protest. 

“You're so good!” says Mr. MacNamara sweetly. “Well, 
I won't, then; but I confess I’m curious about your cousin. 
What does she do, eh?” 

“Do?” 

“Yes. She’s bound to live up to a name like that anyway.” 

“Oh, she does—she does,” says Mrs. Gaveston, breaking in 
with a faint shrug of her pretty shoulders, “she ‘bosses’ this 
village all through !” 

There isa slight pause. 


(To be continued.) 





THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


The Happy Valley and its Surroundings. 


PROFESSOR WILSON used to say that there was nothing ‘n the 
world like a Welsh valley. And certainly, after having passed 
some time in that fairy glen called The Happy Valley (near 
Towyn, North Wales), one feels very much disposed to endorse 
his statement. For though its surroundings are not so imposing 
as those of a ravine in Switzerland, nor as wild as one in the 
Scotch Highlands, they have a very distinctive character of 
their own, and there is some sort of endemic charm about them 
which is not felt elsewhere. I would say that this charm is due 
in a great measure to the unusual silence and seclusion of the 
spot, and the sensation of profound peace and rest which it 
inspires. For while wandering through its depths, you not only 
feel as if you are very far indeed from the haunts of men, but 
you are almost inclined to imagine that they do not exist at all. 
In short the idea suggested to you is, that even nature herself has 
fallen asleep there, and it is one of her happy dreams which you 
thus see, stereotyped and made visible before you. And yet 
there is nothing oppressive about the solitariness of this secluded 
spot. On the contrary it is a voiced loneliness, a sunlit solitude, 
full of soft woodland harmonies and all sorts of pleasant 
influences. For the song of the river is very sweet as it flows 
along through fields and groves, and over obstructing rocks ; 
the ripple of the foliage is distinctly heard in the stillness ; the 
surrounding hills, though lofty, do not impend or obscure the 
light; and on a smiling afternoon when the witchery of 
autumn is in the air, and the sky is of a strong, radiant blue, 
the whole scene is so bright and glowing, as well as peaceful, 
that it fully merits the reputation it has locally obtained of 
being “the sunniest spot in Wild Wales.” Moreover, though 
The Happy Valley presents no grand or striking features as I 
have said, it is so full of incident and variety that it is like a 
beautiful poem, a romance in rock and river. For while the 
mountains which enclose it on every side are for the most part 
smooth and green and of gracious outline, in several places they 
assume a much wilder and bolder aspect, and are diversified by 
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huge masses of rugged rock and many a scarred cliff and stony 
chasm, which by force of dissimilarity impart a great additional 
charm to the scene. But the sharpest note of contrast is struck 
by a haggard-looking farmstead, which lies high up among the 
hills on the left as you proceed from Towyn, and which is 
actually called “The Acre of Anguish!” Now, such a name 
occurring in a scene that is consecrated to happiness seems so 
full of significance, and is so like a discord in the harmony of its 
surroundings, that one wonders how and why it came to be so 
called. But though I made sundry inquiries I could obtain no 
information whatever about it. The truth is, what the people 
of this region do zot know would fill a large book. And—as 
no one minds being found fault with as a noun of multitude—I 
may add without offence, that they are by no means overbur- 
dened with intelligence either. If it were otherwise, they surely 
would not continue to speak Welsh (as they do) when no 
physical barrier divides them from England. 

Towyn, the station to which visitors to The Happy Valley 
must come, is a most primitive little spot, and so quiet and 
unsophisticated that it is just the place for anybody who wants 
a thorough rest and a complete change of scene and conditions. 
For though very small for its age, it is extremely ancient, and 
therefore interesting. And its quaint old church—St. Cadvan’s 
— which dates from the sixth century, contains some fine 
effigiated monuments, and above all, a remarkable pillar called 
St. Cadvan’s stone, with an inscription on it which is said to be 
the oldest British inscription extant. Towyn can likewise boast 
of a fine sea beach, balmy air, and excellent fishing—salmon, 
trout, and bass, etc.—in and around the neighbourhood. Indeed 
the nocturnal fishing for bass is one of the specialities of the 
place, and affords the greatest amusement and excitement to the 
lookers-on, as well as to those engaged in the pursuit. Taking 
the mullet or flying fish, too, by means of footnets, into which 
shoals of them are driven by beaters, is another unfailing 
resource. And while the whole process is curious, it is so very 
mirth-moving to see these wily fish, when cornered, effecting 
their escape by not only jumping over the top of the net, but 
right over the heads of their pursuers as well, that many a 
hearty laugh is elicited by the spectacle. Thus, Towyn has 
numerous attractions in its own small way; the greatest being, 
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from my point of view, a real dona-fide haunted house, which 
stands on a lonely hill-side a little way out of the town, and 
which looks just as if it had dropped from the clouds. This 
house is called Budtallog, and it would be a veritable treasure- 
trove to members of the Psychical Research Society if they were 
only aware of its existence. For there are so many legends 
attached to it, and such a number of awesome tragedies were 
enacted within its walls; that each room seems to have its 
especial visitant. But one peculiarity about the Budtallog 
ghosts is, that though often heard they are rarely seen. For 
example, in olden times the place belonged to a lady who was 
so devoted to it, that she used to declare she would never leave 
it dead or living. Accordingly, she had a grave dug for herself, 
and a vault built over it, about a hundred yards from the house ; 
and this strange structure, though very old, is still in existence. 
But it so happened that during a brief absence from home at 
one time, she died, and was buried at Hastings. However, 
though her body lies there, her spirit is still at her beloved 
Budtallog; and not only is the rustle of her dress heard on the 
stairs, but people going up and down /ee/ that she is passing 
them, although they cannot see her. She also haunts the cor- 
ridor in the upper storey, and in the dusk of evening her deep 
sighs are heard outside the door of the room which she used to 
occupy. Another room off that corridor is called the coffin room, 
and has a most gruesome legend attaching to it, though it is too 
long to relate. Howbeit the whole house is so surcharged with 
the supernatural, that everybody must feel its spell. For however 
people may differ in opinion on other matters, there is no one 
who does not enjoy a ghost story, or who is insensible to the 
charm of a haunted house. 

One of the pleasantest drives to be taken at Towyn is 
through the Dysynni Valley to the Tal-y-Llyn Lake, and that is 
full of interest from first to last. For the valley, which in some 
parts is almost Norwegian in its harshness and sternness of 
aspect, is everywhere reminiscent of the past, and has about it a 
wild, desolate, poetic grandeur, which affects the imagination 
most powerfully. The guardian mountains rise up in gloomy 
majesty on both sides. Even the river which flows beneath 
looks dark and sullen ; and the expression of the whole scene is 
so sad, that it seems as if nature could never break into a smile 
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there. Nevertheless, there are some spots here and there which 
are green and pleasant to the eye; and in one of these, amid a 
pretty patch of woodland, you see an old, grey manor-house, 
where Oliver Cromwell lived at one time, and the embattled 
walls of which look so very withered that you cannot help 
fancying that the ancient stones merely keep together from 
force of habit. The interior is wonderfully interesting also, 
being filled with the fragrance of the past. And though most of 
the rooms are small and low, there are several which have such 
a sinister look about them that you feel persuaded each one of 
them must have been the scene of some dark tragedy in days 
gone by. Another of these delightful old houses, which history 
has freighted with memories and time has rendered beautiful, is 
Talybont, which you also come to in your course through the 
Dysynni Valley, and which is said to have belonged to Llewelyn, 
the last native Prince of Wales, and subsequently to the 
sovereigns of England. But the culminating point of this 
excursion, in every sense of the word, is the exquisite little Tal-y- 
Llyn Lake, which, being trouty as well as lovely, is a most 
favourite resort with anglers. Indeed, a night spent on its 
banks in the little old hostelry called Tyn-y-Cornel is warranted 
to jgive anybody a new sensation. For when you awake at 
break of day, and, looking out of your window, see the morning 
walking with dewy footsteps over the eastern hills, the lake 
glowing with the most ethereal hues under the reddening sky, 
and the purple shadows gliding softly along the misty hill-sides, 
it is all so solemn, sweet and still, that you not only feel as if 
you were thus brought literally face to face with nature in her 
innermost recesses, but as if you had come to the end of all 
things—the barrier at which life stopped. For there is not a 
human habitation to be seen anywhere; the solitude is com- 
plete ; and the encircling hills are so closely overlapped, that 
there is no visible outlet or apparent means of egress whatever 
—an optical delusion which greatly enhances both the beauty 
and interest of the scene. I must not omit to mention that 
there is a fascinating old kitchen at Tyn-y-Cornel which, in its 
combined functions of kitchen and eating-room, is worthy of a 
visit in itself, because it is a relic of the past and a survival of 
the fittest from the angler’s point of view. For when he comes 
in, tired after a long day’s sport, it is exceedingly pleasant to 
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him to feel that, instead of being obliged to make himself smart 
for the general dining-room, he can eat his trout, etc., in peace and 
comfort at the little round table opposite the kitchen fire; and 
that in that cosy position, his only companion is the old clock 
in the corner, which with its painted face, looks very wise and 
knowing, and as if it could tell many a tale of long past hours, 
were it only possessed of a tongue as well as hands. 

Aberdovey is only four miles from Towyn, and is a pleasant 
objective point for a walk. For innovation is a thing unknown 
there; and the queer little town still retains all its ancient 
characteristics so intact, that time seems to have passed over it 
with folded wing and left it in change unchanged. Judging 
from external evidence, the only attraction Aberdovey could ever 
have possessed was its bells—the Bells of Aberdovey, celebrated 
in song and story—and they were stolen by a sacrilegious sailor 
in days gone by. But though at the present time it has nothing 
to boast of beyond its silver sea, and golden sands, it is a centre 
whence so many pleasant excursions radiate that it will always 
be visited on that account. For example, the wonderful 
Bearded Lake is within a very short distance of it. This lake, 
sometimes called Llynbarfog, is said to have as many legends 
attached to it as there are days in the year. And certainly, 
when you stand on the margin and look down into its black 
fathomless waters, there is something so weird and uncanny 
about the whole spot that you insensibly accredit them with 
malign influences, and feel quite disposed to believe that many 
a dark secret lies hidden in their gruesome depths. This idea 
is strengthened, too, by the unearthly sounds which are heard 
there at times, and which certainly seem rather like the unspent 
echoes of the far-away past than the reproduction of any sounds 
which could be made at the present time. 

Another extraordinary place near Aberdovey is Gwastad 
Meirionydd, which is one of the curiosities of North Wales. It 
is a plain on an eminence: and the peculiarity of the place is, 
that when you reach the middle of the upland you can see 
neither sea nor mountain from it; and although standing on the 
top of a mountain yourself, with many higher eminences around 
you, they are all invisible. This phenomenon is explained by the 
suggestion that Gwastad Meirionydd was the crater of a volcano 
in early times, and that it has been filled up by degrees. In any 
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case it is well worth seeing, and so is the old fortress close at 
hand, called Castell-y-Gaer. 

Llanfihangel-y-Pennant should also be visited whilst in this 
neighbourhood. It is really a sin against proportion to give so 
long a name to so small a spot ; for the little place is pathetic in 
its insignificance, and so many of its cottages are shut up and 
falling to decay, that Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village” is lively and 
stirring in comparison with it. But the churchyard, which 
clambers up the wooded hillside, is agem. And the symmetrical 
little church which stands in its centre, embowered in trees, adds 
much to the charm of the scene. Indeed, anything more hushed, 
secluded, and softly beautiful, than this shadowy little church- 
yard, could hardly be imagined. Nor could a more alluring 
haven be found anywhere. For in the deep, unbroken stillness 
which prevails around, it seems to be just the spot in which to 
rest ; and so profound is the calm that one can fancy that the 
quiet sleepers must be hushed to a deeper repose there. Llan- 
fihangel-y-Pennant is likewise interesting from its connection 
with Jeremy Taylor, who, it is said, had a school in the village 
at one period and wrote some of his most beautiful works there. 
He was very intimate with Lord Carberry, of Golden Grove, close 
by, and so often visited the place that an avenue of stately elm 
trees which was within the precincts was long known as “ Taylor’s 
Walk.” But the question which suggests itself to a present-day 
visitor to Llanfihangel-y-Pennant is, Where could the old 
Divine have lived, and who were his scholars? For the 
phantom-like tenements of which it is composed are so very 
small and few in number, and have so little coherence as an 
agglomeration, that they seem scarcely to constitute a village at 
all. 

The next place on my programme was Dinas Mawddwy, 
which is, perhaps, the most interesting little spot in the whole 
Principality. In the first instance, it enjoys the doubtful benefit 
of being the smallest city in the world (the word Dimas means a 
city in Welsh), and in the next, it has only about 130 
inhabitants, all told. Indeed, this exceedingly small population 
pre-supposes the idea that the people of Dinas Mawddwy must 
consider that the command to increase and multiply is more 
honoured in the breach than the observance, for there really 
seems to be no reason why the population should not grow 
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larger; and as for the air, it is so full of health-giving 
properties that old people seem to live as long as they like 
there. It is on record that one of the former inhabitants—a man 
named Gaynor Fycham—attained the extraordinary age of a 
hundred and forty years, dying in the house where he was born, 
and having never been more than ten miles distant from it in 
the whole course of his life. In the interests of those who might 
like to emulate his longevity, I must mention that this remarkable 
farmhouse is at present vacant; that it is called Penybont, and 
that it lies in a sweet little hamlet named Abercowarch at the 
junction of the Cowach and Dovey rivers. 

As for Dinas Mawddwy, its situation is so picturesque that it 
only wants a few chalets to make it look like a bit of trans- 
planted Switzerland; for it lies in a small amphitheatre at the 
top of the beautiful Dovey Valley, and it is girdled by mountains 
which are so lofty that they appear to hide their heads in the 
clouds. The pretty little hotel, too, with a pine-covered hill at 
its back, and the shining river flowing in front, looks most in- 
viting. And though the hill-tops in this region are not covered 
with snow—at least in summer—the whole contour of the 
country hereabout lends itself so easily to fine effects, that the sur- 
rounding scenes seem to be constantly “making themselves into 
pictures,” which would delight the eye of the artist and the 
fancy of the poet as well. 

Thus, Dinas is a very pleasant place to stay at, notwithstand- 
ing that there are no distractions there of any kind. And as for 
the people, though they are primitive and unprogressive, and it 
would be exceedingly difficult to idealise them, they are all such 
firm believers in fairies, and ghosts, and other cognate subjects, 
and they take such delight in relating the various legends and 
traditions of the place, that it is very interesting to listen to 
them.* 

The first walk to be taken at Dinas Mawddwy is up to the 
top of the hill on the west side of the village; and though the 
ascent is steep and rough, you are indemnified for the fatigue it 
imposes by the exquisite views to be obtained from its summit of 
the tiny town and the fair and smiling valley in which it lies. 


* These people are wonderful at pedigree, too, And there is a man named Evan Jones, 
living at a farmhouse called Ty’nybraich, who can trace his lineage, without any break, up 
to an ancestor of his who occupied the place in rorz2. 
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Another very interesting walk is to Moel Bendin, a hill on 
which a British fortification once stood, and where there are still 
lead mines which were originally opened by the Romans. These 
things give an emphasis to the place which it would otherwise 
lack, for there can be no doubt that much of the enjoyment we 
derive from scenery is due to human association. This associ- 
ation may be either historic or legendary, but it must exist ; and 
when it does, the connection thus supplied strikes a chord which 
brings the past and present into harmony and seems to accentuate 
the import and interest attaching to both. Meanwhile, as you 
ascend Moel Bendin you feel as if you were in a dream world; 
for on those serene heights the burden of care appears to fall 
away ; and during the shining hours of a soft autumn afternoon, 
as the merry laughter of the harvesters in the fields beneath is 
borne towards you on the still air—accompanied, too, by oc- 
casional snatches of song—the whole scene is so idyllic that it 
seems to you, notwithstanding the anachronism, as if you must 
be taking part in a pastoral ! 

But to please me, the most interesting walk at Dinas Mawddwy 
is through Bwylchygroes, which is said to be the wildest and most 
difficult pass in Wales. Its unpronounceable name, which means 
the pass of the cross, is derived from the fact that in olden times 
a cross stood in the centre of the defile to remind travellers of 
the dangers they had encountered before reaching that spot ; 
for in those days roads were almost unknown, and the Mawddwy 
banditti who infested the region made mountain travelling a 
most perilous experience. Meantime, though there are no bandits 
to fear at the present day, it is impossible to traverse that rugged 
pass—which is sublime in its savage grandeur and desolation— 
without experiencing a sensation of awe. In short, with its 
“gloomy horrors overspread,” it reminds one of the valley of 
the shadow of death; for the gigantic buttresses project weird 
shadows across the path as you proceed; there are frightful 
precipices beneath you; there are yawning chasms all around ; 
those black depths seem to be shrouded in perpetual night ; and 
the dark frowning hills which encompass the scene, wear such a 
brooding, mysterious aspect, that it is really difficult not to 
regard them as sentient things. For these reasons, therefore, 
though the Pass of Bwylchygroes appeals to you at, perhaps, 
the highest point of your nature, the sensations to which it gives 
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birth are so exciting, as well as unwonted, that you feel glad 
when you have come to the end of it and, emerging from its 
“ dreadful shade,” find yourself in the light of common day once 
more. 

Dolgelly is so near Dinas that it must have a passing word. 
It is a queer little town—old, grey, and irregularly built—and his- 
torically interesting from its connection with the celebrated Welsh 
hero, Owain Glyndwr who, having proclaimed himself King of 
Wales in 1400, convened his Parliament in Dolgelly in 1404.* 
But the trail of the tourist has been over the little spot, so I will 
not pause to describe it, thy object in this paper being to point 
out places which are, so to say, still virgin soil and still practically 
unknown and unvisited. Among the latter, Criccieth (pro- 
nounced Cricket) occupies a foremost place ; for the name of its 
attractions is legion, and a visit to it will well repay the anti- 
quarian and archeologist, as well as the lover of scenery. Indeed, 
the whole face of the country here is so thickly sprinkled with 
crumbling walls, Druids’ Circles and Cromlechs, etc., etc., that it 
is just the place in which to study what might be called the 
quaint mythology of the past. For these old chronicles, written in 
stone, tell the story of other ages in language at once interesting 
and intelligible; and while they prove the immutability of 
history and of men’s actions, they likewise form a visible and 
tangible link in the too-often broken chain of evidence which 
connects our own with other days. 

The first thing which strikes the eye at Criccieth is its castle- 
crowned rock, which stands boldly forth as though it were as- 
serting its right to attention and admiration. This rock, which 
is conical in shape, rises sheer from the sea, and the ancient 
castle on the apex of the cone is a very remarkable old building 
from every point of view. Originally British, it subsequently 
became a fortress of Edward I., who is said to have built the two 
round towers which flank the entrance; and, notwithstanding its 
present mouldering condition, it is easy to imagine what must have 
been its strength when strong tower and turret and frowning battle- 
ment offered impregnable obstacles to an opposing foe. But now, 


* It will be remembered that in 1400 Henry IV. marched into Wales with an army of 
25,000 men, and that in several battles which ensued the Welsh hero was victorious. 
But his mysterious death at Morrington in 1413, closed the struggle for Welsh indepen- 
dence. 
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as it stands solitary, silent, and dismantled, there is something 
about it which suggests the idea that it is regarding its own 
débris with melancholy, and which inspires the beholder with 
a feeling almost akin to pity ; for though it has played the réle 
of a ruin for centuries, it still has a sort of wistful, pathetic ex- 
pression, as though it were not yet resigned to its fate, and could 
not cease to remember its former high estate.* 

There is a little place near this called Tremadoc, which prides 
itself on the fact that Sheiley resided there once on a time. But he 
made a very hasty exit from it; and though he alleged as the 
reason that he was shot at for his political principles, the gener- 
ally-received opinion is, that he had got into debt and his 
creditors made the place too hot to hold him. 

Another place which should be visited is Nevin, where 
Edward I. celebrated his conquest of Wales in 1284, and not 
far from which is the valley where Vortigern and his castle were 
destroyed by lightning shortly after his unpleasant experiences 
with Hengist and Horsa. But, by far the prettiest spot at or 
near Criccieth is the little village of Llanystumdwy, in which 
every element of the picturesque seems to be focussed ; and 
which, with its church, its river, its beautiful old bridge and 
charming bit of woodland scenery, is one of those ideally lovely 
spots which it would be difficult to improve upon. However, 
there are so many others like it here, that whilst wandering 
through this portion of wild Wales, one’s interest is constantly 
aroused and stimulated, more especially as every rock and river 
has its legend and each little village its own memorabilia. In 
short, though the hills are not of alpine height, nor the rivers of 
broad and stately flow, and though the scenery, as a rule, is of 
that softer character which wins admiration rather than excites 
surprise—taking it as a whole, it would be difficult to find a 
pleasanter part for a summer or autumn ramble than The Happy 
Valley and its surroundings. 


* As a curious instance of the different value of money at that period, it may be 
mentioned that after the subjugation of Wales, the English Constable of Criccieth Castle 
was only allowed £r1ooa year; though out of that small sum he was expected to main- 
tain a garrison of thirty men, a chaplain, a surgeon, a mason, and a carpenter, 
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H Coal Strike Romance. 


By RICHARD ASHE KING (BASIL), 
Author of “ A DRAWN GAME,” “ LOVE THE DEBT,” etc. 


THE women said, “He’s noan rect, isn’t Ezra.” But then the 
wish was father to the thought with them. They would gladly 
think him crazy, in part because of his scorn for them, and in 
part because of the reason of his scorn. That a girl’s vile 
treatment of him five years since should have affected his brain, 
went to the credit of the sex’s power at least ; while they would 
not, and therefore (being womer) could not think that any man 
whose brain was unaffected, should at once despise and dispense 
with them. And he dispensed with them so entirely and so 
successfully, that they cherished against him a Trades Union 
grudge, which is the bitterest of all grudges. He washed, 
brewed, baked, cooked and “fettled oop t’haase” to perfection, 
and his mastery of these feminine mysteries exasperated them. 
Nor had they the comfort even of being able to call him by the 
most venomous name in their vocabulary—a “woman,” or “an 
owd woman ”—since on two memorable occasions Ezra Rhodes 
had shown the kind of manliness they could least question. 
He had administered terrific punishment to Joe Clegg for having 
by calumnies supplanted him in the heart of Ellen Renshaw ; 
and he had knocked down “Jumbo Jim” for a joking allusion 
to this jilting two years after its occurrence. Hence now only 
women jeered at him, and them, he said, he “ Ne’er heeded no 
more nor t’other barking b—— that yelped at him thro’ door- 
hoiles.” ‘ 

But indirectly, through their children, some of these good 
ladies had their revenge. Ezra was a collier working four days 
a-week in a pit, and having, therefore, at his disposal three days 
to spend, if he chose, collier-fashion either in gambling, pigeon- 
flying or dog-racing, or in drinking in the “Cage and Corye.” 
But these three days he usually devoted to working at his lathe, 
etc. . . He was what was known in these parts as a “bod,” 
z.¢. a handy man who could make or mend most things in use 
amonz his mates, and his rude lathe did him /actotum service. 
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Now in working this lathe, he pressed into his service an ash 
which grew outside the window of his cottage, attaching the 
bent top of the tree to the driving-wheel by a band, and making 
of ita kind of mainspring. That is, he found it easier to press 
down the pedal of the lathe against the spring of the ash and to 
let the up-stroke be done by its re-bound, than to do both up 
and down stroke with his foot. Again and again, however, while 
Ezra was at work in the pit, mischievous boys would climb the 
ash and cut the band; while his little plot of garden, in which 
he took a pride, was also, and often, at the same time, desolated 
by raiders. 

Now it happened that Ezra, upon returning earlier than usual 
from the pit one day, startled such a band of raiders, who fled 
like the wind, leaving, however, a helpless hostage in his hands. 
A chubby little girl of three or thereabouts, had plopped squat 
down on the path, overbalanced in an effort to follow the rest in 
their flight. There she sat, with a mutilated doll in her lap, 
looking up at the gigantic Ezra in dumb terror, with eyes which 
seemed as though they would never close again, and lips parted 
for a cry that could not come. Ezra’s rage—and his rage was 


wild—cooled down suddenly as he looked at her, and something, 
he knew not what, in the sweet little face, evoked his old self, 
which trouble had not exorcised. 


“Nay, nay, doy, yo’ munnot be flayed. Si’'thee!” he said, 
stooping to pick up the flowers the raiders had dropped and to 
lay them in her lap beside the mutilated doll. “Eh, puir dolley! 
Shoo is ’mashed oop, shoo is that! We mun mend her for thee. 
Coom intil t’haase, lassie, an’ aw’ll fit her oop wi’ a new leg an’ 
arm.” 

The little one, seeing in the black collier’s face (to the black- 
ness she was well used) kindly eyes that could be trusted, held 
up the doll to him. Taking it with one hand, with the other he 
lifted the child and carried her to the door of the cottage, which 
he unlocked. When he had seated her within upon a stool, he 
buttered and sugared a slice of bread, on which he set her to 
work, while he went about the repair of the doll. Having 
diagnosed its injuries, he blew up the smouldering fire, set on a 
glue-pot, and proceeded then with singular deftness and quick- 
ness to shape a leg and arm to match those that had been torn 
off. Again and again the little woman stopped work upon her 
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sugared bread-and-butter to stare in wonder at the transformation 
which was being effected so rapidly ; and to these looks the 
gratified Ezra would reply, “ Shoo’s mendin’, lassie ; shoo’ll sooin 
be aht o’ t’hospital; shoo can howd oop her hymnbook 7’ 
church nah, shoo can. Eh! There’s a leg, lassie! Shoo’ll 
dance at thee weddin’ yet!” Having fitted and fixed the leg 
and arm, he said, “ We'll mak’ her as gooid as new, an’ better, 
an twiced better ; for we’ll mak’ her a lad i’ place o’ a lassie.” 
This humanizing transformation he proceeded to effect by cutting 
roughly off with his pen-knife, a thick lock of his own jet-black 
hair, wherewith he meant to thatch the bald head of the doll, by 
glueing it boy-fashion, with the parting at the side. This 
hacking off of his own hair, or perhaps the manner of doing it, 
seemed to strike the child’s sense of humour irresistibly, for she 
burst into a peal of laughter. 

The child’s ringing laughter prevented her or Ezra hearing 
her mother’s step at the door, where she now stood arrested by 
the sight of the man whose life she had wrecked in the odd act 
of hacking off a lock of his hair. An alarmed neighbour of 
Ezra’s had hurried off to Mrs. Clegg’s with the news, “ Nay, 
Ellen, yo’ mun run for thee life to Ezra Rhodes’! He’s takken 
thee Rachel Ann intil thaase to beat t’bairn’s brains aht 
happen!” As Mrs. Clegg’s house stood at a considerable 
distance from the other end of the straggling village, it took 
the considerate neighbour some time to reach it, and Mrs. Clegg 
a few more minutes at her fleetest to fly to Ezra’s. Hence she 
arrived there only at the moment when he was in the act of 
hacking a lock off his hair. 

Reassured by Rachel Ann’s laughter and by the sight of her doll 
(evidently under repair) upon Ezra’s knee, the mother drew back 
so as to be able to see and hear without the risk of being heard 
and seen herself. Her heart had yearned towards Ezra ever 
since her discovery, too late, of the calumnies which had induced 
her to jilt him; while the desolating effect upon his life of her 
ill-usage appealed at once to her baser and to her better parts— 
to her vanity and to her tenderness. Both her vanity and her 
tenderness were stirred now at the sight of Ezra’s kindness to 
her little girl ; since it could not, of course, occur to her that 
Ezra hadn’t a suspicion of the child being hers. But he had 
none ; though, no doubt, that indefinable something in feature 
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or expression which had made him fall in love with the mother 
appealed unconsciously to his heart in the face of her child. 

Meanwhile Ezra, with a quickness, neatness and naturalness, 
which would have done any doll-maker credit, thatched thickly 
the bald wooden head, using his horny pitman’s hands with a 
woman’s deftness. “Ay, aw’ll mak’ a lad o’ thee,” he solilo- 
quised absently after the manner of men who live alone. “If 
aw’d hed t’job, aw’d hev’ made nowt nobbut lads ; aw waldn’t. 
Adam wor reet stuff eneu. Every manyfact’rer turns aht 
honest stuff to start wi’; but sooin he tak’s to makkin’ shams 
an’ Brummagems an’ lies, t’like of yon Eve. But yo’ can noan 
help bein’ a lassie,” he added, looking lovingly down into the little 
upturned wondering face. “An’a bonnie little lassie yo’ are, for 
sewer! Nay, it’s cappin’ that the four bonniest things 7’ t’warld, 
when young, sud grow oop t’foulest thing i t’warld; for there’s 
nowt no bonnier nor a kid, a kitten, a young ass, an’ a wee lassie ; 
an’ there’s nowt waur nor what they grow intil! Theer! aw’ve 
made a gooid job on it,” he said handing the child the doll. 
“Ye mun knock on whoam nah, lassie, an’ here’s a penny for 
thee to buy spice.” So saying, he rose to lift the child out and 
to attend to the repair of the cut band of his lathe. 

At the door he was confronted by his faithless sweetheart, 
who looked up into his face with appealing eyes swimming in 
tender tears. “ Tha’rt a gooid lad, Ezra, an’ t’little lass i’ll ne’er 
forget thee gooidness, as—as her mother did,” she faltered. 

But Ezra, scowling fiercely at her, answered with exceeding 
bitterness, “Shoo’s thine, is shoo, an’ his? A devil’s drop on 
both sides! If aw’d knawn, aw’d hev tossed her ovver t’wall as 
a muck-heap weed!” So saying he slammed the door behind 
the child and in her mother’s face, and strode back in fury to his 
chair Here hesat for hours and hours, staring into the fire, then 
into the dead embers, at last into the blank, black darkness, for 
night had fallen long before he rose to get some food. 

Meanwhile Ellen met the unexpected and savage rebuff first 
by tossing her head, but almost at the same moment, by 
breaking down at his very door into a passion of silent weeping. 
When, however, the little one began to whimper sympatheti- 
cally, the mother took her in her arms and hurried away, 
soothing and silencing the child as she went. 

This was the eve of the great strike, which, indeed, had been 
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the cause of Ezra’s unexpectedly early return from the pit that 
afternoon. Ezra thought the strike misguided, mistimed and 
mismanaged ; but, knowing union to be the sole stay of the 
working man, he fell in with the rest. As he expressed it, 
“T’waur t’General, t’moer t’sojers sud stan’ shoulder to 
shoulder.” Nevertheless Ezra was regarded as half a black-leg, 
in part because of his sturdy protest against the wisdom of the 
strike, in part because he never darkened the door of the “ Cage 
and Corve,” but chiefly, perhaps, because as a “bod” he could 
and did earn money by odd jobs while his mates stood idle. 
Besides Ezra was known to have a large balance in the 
“Equitable Building Society” to his credit—an invidious and 
unique distinction. He got the name of being a miser from 
men who were liberal only to themselves, and chiefly in beer 
and bets; but Ezra, though saving, was far from sordid, and 
could be nobly liberal on occasion. One such occasion comes 
into our little story. 

When the strike had lasted so long that the men were 
desperate and riotous, and their wives and children literally 
starving, Ezra, in crossing a field with a farmer's clock he had 
cleaned, under his arm, came upon this piteous spectacle. In 
this field which had recently been cleared of its potato crop, a 
woman and two little children were on all-fours, like pigs 
grubbing up the refuse potatoes. As Ezra neared them, one of 
the children—a boy—had lagged behind to take stealthy bites 
out of a raw potato, with a wary, wolfish eye on his mother, in 
the fear that she might turn suddenly round and detect his theft 
from the commonstock. A little girl was following her mother 
closely and mechanically, crying quietly from cold, which had so 
numbed her pinched, blue hands, that she could not have picked 
a potato up if she had seen one, but she was not even looking 
for one. Her mother, on the other hand, was looking almost 
every way at once—for potatoes under her, and right and left 
and before her for the surly owner of the field, who would fe 
certain toturn her out. The fingers with which she dug up the 
soil, were bony and bird-like ; and Ezra, as he looked at her, 
was irresistibly reminded of a rook feeding ravenously but 
fearfully near a house, looking incessantly this way and that 
with wings half-expanded for instant flight. 

“Nay, lad,” said Ezra, as he stooped, took from the child’s 
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hand the half-gnawed potato and chucked it away. His almost 
morbid misogyny made him address the boy in preference to his 
mother. “Nay, lad, tha’ll nobbut pisen theesen wi’ sich stuff. 
Thee mother maun get thee a stane o’ ’taters i’ t’shop, an’ cook 
’em reet for thee,” putting a shilling into the little hand from 
which he had taken the potato.. 

“Ezra!” cried the mother, facing round. He did not 
recognize evcn the voice, so thin and shrill and hoarse had it 
grown, while in the seamed and shrunken face only the great 
grey eyes were recognizable. They seemed to shine larger and 
brighter against the grey-grown face, as stars in a deepening 
twilight. 

Ezra stared speechlessly at her, sitting there in the furrow, as 
though it were her grave from which she had just risen. At 
last he began, in as steady and as rough a tone as he could 
command, “ Yo’ve made thee bed, an’ ye mun lig on it.” But 
here his old self broke through and broke down. “Eh, me lass, 
me lass! but it’s hard liggin’!” he faltered, and then setting 
down the clock, he took what silver he had in his pocket and 
held it down to her, saying, “ Yo'll noan be agin takkin’ it for t’ 
bairns ; yo’ cannot see ’em clemmed under thee eyes.” 

But she did not take the money, nor glance at it, nor remove 
her hollow, haunting eyes from his face. ‘“ Yo’ forgi'e me, 
Ezra?” 

“ Ay, lass, gi’e’s thee hond on it,” he answered unsteadily, and, 
as she took his hand, he pressed the silver into hers. Hereupon 
she broke down into an hysterical passion of tearless sobs that 
was terribly distressing. Ezra turned away and took the little 
girl in his arms. “Nay, lassie, but tha’rt coild. An’ how’s yon 
doll? Has t’ leg or arm coomed off?” 

“ Shoo took it thro’ me,” answered the child, nodding towards 
her mother. 

“It had a bit o’ thee hair on it,’ sobbed the mother in 
explanation. Ezra said nothing for a little, but pressed the 
chilled child close to him to warm her as he could. At last he 
managed to say, “ Aw’ll noan let thee childre clem, Ellen.” 

“We'll be reet eneu’ nah, if—if he’s noan maimed or killed.” 

“Who?” 

“ Joe’s goan in to-day.” 

“Nay!” 
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“He—he said he couldn’t bide to see t’ bairns clem no 
moer !” 

“Wi t’ Salroyd men?” 

“ Ay ! ” 

There fell a silence full of fears. 

“They’ve sent for t’ sojers,” Ezra said at length. It was 
clumsy consolation, but he could not think at the moment of 
anything more comforting to say. He knew that a march upon 
the Salroyd deserters had been organized by the miners who 
held true to the strike, and he feared there would be bad work 
before night. 

“Aw thowt nowt waur could come to us, but there’s noa 
knawin’, there isn’t,” she sighed desolately. 

“Yo’re dahnhearted wi’ being clemmed. Goa whoam an’ get 
a bit o’ strong suppoart intil theesen an’ t’ childre, an’ tha’lt 
noan be soa dahn on it.” 

It was kind advice kindly given, and yet Ellen was disap- 
pointed. All her poignant privations, sufferings and anxieties, 
had failed to starve out her woman’s longing for what, in lack of 
any other single word expres:ive of the romantic feelings, we 
have to call “sentiment.” 

As, however, such bloom had long been rubbed off Ezra's 
heart, she was fain to content herself with a commonplace 
farewell. “Weel, gooid-bye, Ezra, lad. Aw’ve hed mony a load 
to carry o’ late, but thee forgiveness has takken t’ soerest on ’em 
aff me back, it has for sewer.” 

“ Gooid-bye, lass,” Ezra answered, taking up the clock and 
putting it under his arm. “ Yo’ mun keep thee heart oop an’ it ’ill 
all coom reet.” Without another word he walked away. Yet 
Ezra was never nearer a sentimental feeling than in the moment 
of bidding this commonplace good-bye. He felt that he had 
been unjust and hard towards his old sweetheart, and he longed 
to make her what reparation he could. Indeed, much of the 
seeming coolness of his parting, was due to the pre-occupation 
of his mind with fears of another trouble for her ahead, and 
imminent. A collision between the miners still on strike and 
the deserters of Salroyd pit was certain before night, unless the 
soldiers sent for arrived in time to intervene; while the very 
intervention of the soldiery might cause bloodshed. 

Now, Ezra had made up his mind “not to mell i’ t’ matter,” 
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which, indeed, was not at all in his way; but the interest he 
now felt in what concerned his old sweetheart, and his re- 
morseful wish to make her repuration, put a chivalrous sug- 
gestion into his head. He had no doubt of being able to detach 
Joe Clegg from the blacklegs by an offer to lend him what 
money he needed for the support of his family, till the strike 
ended. But the difficulty was to get at Joe to make the offer, if, 
as Ezrq feared, the infuriated strikers were already on the 
march for Salroyd. At least, however, Ezra could make the 
attempt. 

Accordingly, after leaving the clock at the farmer’s, he hurried 
back to make all haste to Salroyd; but on reaching the direct 
road to this pit, he found, at almost every step, ominous traces 
of a riotous mob that had preceded him. Fences were torn 
down for weapons ; every pane of glass in every blackleg’s house 
was shattered ; while Briggs & Sugden’s Brewery was ransomed 
from wreck only by their rolling out amongst the mob casks of 
beer to act as lightning-conductors. This canny precaution 
saved Messrs. Briggs & Sugden at a cost of ensuring the destruc- 
tion of everything else that came in the way of the mob, 
maddened now by drink. Indeed, long before Ezra reached 
Salroyd, he saw written in the sky the havoc that was being 
made at the moment of the company’s property at the pit-bank. 
There was the reflection of a tremendous conflagration of great 
coal-stacks, of waggons, and even of two houses of pit 
“ deputies.” 

In fact, when Ezra came upon the scene, he found that only 
the cage, engine-house, etc. (the sole means by which the 
blacklegs could be drawn to bank), were saved from destruction, 
and that only by the utmost efforts of a hard-pressed cordon of 
police. 

Just then Enoch Garstang, the most popular of the leaders of 
the strikers, after a conference with the manager of the pit, 
clambered on to the engine-house and proceeded to address the 
rioters. Though he possessed stentorian lungs, and used them 
to the utmost, not a sound could at first be heard within a yard 
of him. Presently, however, through the efforts of other leaders 
in the crowd, sufficient silence was obtained to enable the crowd 
to hear the few words Enoch had to say. Speaking with pene- 
trating force and distinctness, he said, “Men, I have got the 
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manager’s pledged word, and I pledge you my own word, that 
this pit will be closed till the close of the strike, if you will all 
return now peaceably to your homes.” 

This short speech was hailed by a hoarse shout of triumph, 
followed by three cheers for Enoch, three more for the strike, 
and then by three heart-shaking groans for the blacklegs. Then 
the leaders, not without difficulty, persuaded the drunken and 
demoralized mob to set out on their return triumphant march to 
Widford ; though probably the prospect of more beer had as 
much to do with their tractability as Enoch’s speech and pledge. 
Ezra remained behind, waiting for the blacklegs to be drawn to 
bank, in order to make Joe Clegg the offer of a loan—uncon- 
ditionally now, since the pit was to be closed. But’ he had 
some time to wait. The manager, who had been terrified almost 
to the point of stupefaction, dared not give the order for the 
blacklegs to be drawn to bank till he was absolutely assured of 
the retreat beyond recall of the rioters—a delay which fatally 
defeated itself. 

-On their return march, the mob was supplied with beer with 
even more alacrity and liberality than before, since the 
tremendous conflagration at Salroyd could be seen from the 
upper windows of Messrs. Briggs & Sugden’s manager’s house. 
This pouring of floods of oil upon dying flames, however, might 
not have wrought more mischief, but for the appearance on the 
scene of the zealous wives of the strikers, armed with pokers, 
cans, kettles, etc., wherewith to serenade the blacklegs on their 
homeward way. The sight of their drunken husbands would 
probably have diverted to them the fury of these viragoes, even 
if the news of the destruction wrought at Salroyd, and of the 
pledge it had extorted from the manager, had not made them 
give up their rogues’ march serenade idea. But this idea of 
scornfully gibbetting the blacklegs was welcomed with mad 
frenzy by the drunken men. After all, the closing of the pit 
would leave the blacklegs no worse off than their loyal brethren, 
the strikers ; whereas the treachery of these “scabs” cried aloud 
for a salutary lesson. 

“They would get it, by G——!” 

The viragoes, having been themselves over-liberally refreshed 
with beer, were put, asa brass band, at the head of a disorderly 
return march to the pit. 
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Now, by the time they reached the pit, almost all the blacklegs 
had at last been drawn to bank. Among them Joe Clegg, whom 
Ezra forthwith accosted, coming, after his manner, at once and 
straight to the point. 

“ Aw’ve just seen thee wife an’ childhre grubbin’ for ’taters 
like pigs i Tordoff’s field, an’ t’seet fair sickened me. Aw’m 
noan agin lendin’ thee what brass tha needs to keep ’em thro’ 
bein’ clemmed whiles t’strike’s on.” 

“Weel, aw doan’t mind ”—the West Riding form of “Thank 
you,” which is not meant to be as ungracious as it sounds. 

This was the entire colloquy! Hardly had it ended before 
the sound of the rogues’ march band warned the police of 
approaching mischief. They at once formed a square, with the 
blacklegs in a compact mass in the middle. But the women, 
having their Dutch courage reinforced by the certainty that the 
police dare not baton them, threw themselves ex masse upon the 
single line of constables, broke it, and proceeded to use their 
band instruments to belabour the blacklegs. Some of the 
blacklegs escaped by flight into the open ; but others, among 
whom was Joe Clegg, broke through in blind bewilderment in 
the direction of the mob. The rioters, maddened by drink and 
emboldened by the example and by the success of their women, 
attacked these hapless fugitives with fists and sticks, and three 
men at once set upon Joe, knocked him down, and proceeded to 
kick him with their deadly clogs while on the ground. The 
whole thing was so sudden, that Ezra, who was close to Joe 
when he was attacked, could intervene only as he lay on the 
ground. 

“Yo’ d——d dastards,” he cried, falling furiously upon the 
assailants. “Three to one, an’ him on t’grahnd!” 

Then the three turned upon Ezra, who, having the advantage 
of standing above them on the slope of the pit-bank, held his 
own fairly well with men half-blind and unsteady with drink. 

By this time the riot had become serious, as the infuriated 
police struck down indiscriminately with their batons every man 
within reach; and the men retaliated by bludgeoning the 
constables with hedge-stakes. In fact, the fight now was rather 
between the police and the rioters, than between blacklegs and 
strikers. While it was at its height, the long-expected soldiers 
arrived from Leeds, with the mayor of Widford at their head. 
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His Worship, having in vain tried to make himself heard, read 
the Riot Act, giving, however, the soldiers orders to fire above 
the heads of the women, rioters and police. At the very first 
volley, the rioters and their wives fled in wild panic; for the 
noise and confusion had been so great that to most of the mob 
the firing was the first intimation of the coming of the troops. 
Thus the battle was over almost as soon as it had begun; but it 
was hot enough while it lasted to leave nearly a score of men 
badly hurt—one of them mortally. It was Ezra. Standing 
upon the side of the pit-bank slope, he received through the 
lungs a bullet which had been fired only high enough to clear 
the mob below. 

“ Aw’m done ; aw ham!” he gasped, as they tried to raise him. 
“Yo’ mun tak’ me whoam.” 

And home they had to take him, as he would not hear of 
removal to the hospital He had had always a horror of 
hospitals, while what he called his home was endeared to him by 
the sad and solitary fancies he had peopled it with since the 
days of his disappointment. 

Joe Clegg, who had not been very seriously injured, led the 
bearers of the dying man to his house ; but stopped, in passing 
his own cottage, to bid Ellen hurry after them to nurse Ezra. 
But there was no need of nursing. When Ellen reached the 
house, the doctor had just finished his examination, and pro- 
nounced the verdict that he had not many minutes of life left. 
Ezra had got some severe scalp wounds, but the bullet through 
the lungs was enough. All he was able to say to Ellen, as she 
sat tearless by his bed, was, “ Aw’ve—left thee t’little—aw hed— 
lass. Yo’—yo’ munnot—be clemmed—nor bairns. Yo’—yo’ 
mun—let little lass—hev’—hev’—doll back,” he gasped, holding 
out to her in his wavering hand a lock of blood-stained hair the 
doctor had just cut away from his head. 

But before she could take it, there was a great burst of blood 
from the lungs, and he was dead. 
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“Wewspaper Cuttings.” 


FOUR newspaper cuttings only, and yet they are the history of 
two lives. 

They stand out before me night and day, year by year, tor- 
menting me with a sorrow that will never die. Let me write of 
them in the order they come, and live through their story again 
as I lived it then, without asking one excuse for my treachery, 
one word of pity for my folly, which now knows no undoing. 


i. 


“The marriage which was arranged some time since between 
Lieutenant Jocelyn Ivor, R.N., sin of Admiral Ivor,and Miss 
Geraldine Bligh, daughter of the late Colonel F. M. Bligh, will 
be celebrated on the return of H.M.S. Dragonfly from the West 
Indies, for which quarter she is now under orders to start.” 


He would put it in. “It makes it seem more secure, and 
real,” he said; so the announcement appeared in the Queen, 
and here is the cutting before me. 

I don’t know why the fact of our approaching nuptials should 
be made public again, for everyone knows it and is sick of it. 
Indeed, a blind man would have to be unusually blind not to 
have seen it coming on, slowly but inevitably, ever since I came 
under my uncle’s austere roof, a swollen, red-eyed orphan in 
crape, some six years ago. 

Yes! it is true! Jock, with his mammoth limbs, his large 
feet, and his poor, ugly nose, is to be mine shortly—irretrievably 
mine. (I wonder why Providence bestows on one man a nose 
that is an ornament to his face, and on another an excrescence 
that pains the possessor hardly more than the observer.) 

And Jock! How pleased he is about it (I mean the engage- 
ment, not the nose). His big face is one red smile, but how 
laboriously he tries to tone it down to milder proportions, lest he 
should disgust me with its wide effusiveness. 

“TI could run round the universe kicking my hat before me,” 
he had said in the first glad rush of his new happiness (poor 
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Jock! he never had the knack of expressing himself very 
euphoniously). He is young too; only a great, large-hearted 
boy grown older. 

Now he sits devouring me with his eyes in spaniel-like 
humility, in as close a proximity as he deems by my face he can 
venture to aspire. So he has sat, and so he has looked for years 
(I don’t mean at a stretch), and yet (oh! Human Nature!) the 
announcement in the paper he holds awakes no sensation within 
me, except it be of conscience-stricken irritability. 

Jock mumbles the lines of print over and over to himself in 
infatuated tautology, as if to make sure there is no error in their 
burden. 

“Isn’t it famous, little girl?” he says shyly; but, looking up, 
winces at what I suppose is the absence of answering sympathy 
in my face. 

“It’s rather close,” I say flounderingly. 

That is all. Close! I can see by the expression in my 
lover’s eyes that the matter of another year’s postponement (viz. 
until after his return from the West Indies) had not struck Am 
in the same degree of comparison. 

Two days elapse, and then H.M.S. Dragonfly starts for 
abroad. 

* * « * + + * 

Would that I could efface the next scene that comes before 
me; fraught as it is with my own treachery and meanness ! 

But no! The wicket-gate, the yellowing trees, the flying gold 
of autumn leaves, the sodden mosses, how vividly I see them! 
and above all, Jock’s brave face set in a white rigidity ; hard 
lines closing round his mouth, and a great tearless stare in his 
boyish eyes. 

And yet it is the day of his return! The chill wind of an 
October evening is sweeping bare the lilac-bushes, and swishing 
their crumpled leaves against my swelled face ; swelled because I 
am crying, while Jock, head erect, is parting from me. 

Parting when he ought to have been so happy ! 

“Don’t thank me,” he is saying in a hard voice that is not his 
own. “ For Heaven’s sake, don’t thank me.” Then, with an effort, 
“When does his regiment leave England ?” 

I hang my head shamefacedly. I can feel his honest spaniel- 
eyes on me, though I don’t look up. 
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“In a month,” I mumble incoherently. 

A pause. 

“Then it shall be without delay,” he says, and in spite of the 
forced firmness of his voice, I can hear a panting tremulousness 
breaking through. 

I can’t speak. I have nothing to say. Perhaps he deesn’t 
expect me to have, for after a minute’s pause he turns, and goes. 
I seem to hear the dead leaves rustling under his parting foot- 


steps now. 
* * * * * * * 


Il. 


A heavy fog in London. A choking, yellow, gasping fog 
penetrating everywhere. 

So dense is it that our four-wheeler, after leaving the great 
terminus, labours along at a pace that would not be indecent in 
the funeral of a Crowned Head or a Lord Mayor. Premature 
gas-lamps shimmer fitfully through the blackness, as do also the 
oil-lanterns on the costermongers’ barrows as we pass them, but 
in spite of their efforts the atmosphere around us seems solid in 
its soot-laden density. 

We are two in the cab, but very little is spoken, an em- 
barrassed silence having prevailed mostly during the hour’s 
journey since leaving home. 

“What is the time now?” I ask nervously (already for the 
tenth time). 

A large hand (so large that it could belong to no one but 
Jock), patiently extracts a large chronometer (also for the tenth 
time). 

“Eleven minutes to ten.” 

“As much as that? How very late! Do you know we 
must have taken thirteen minutes coming only this little 
way? . . . . . . Would you. ... . . Would you 
mind asking the cabman to go a little faster?” 

Jock must see the futility of the attempt, but his head goes 
obediently out of the window, and an altercation ensues between 
it and the driver, during which the latter opines that “ the Devil 
hisself couldn’t see no better through a crape curting,” or some- 
thing to that effect. 

II 
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It may be a relevant and convincing answer, but if it is [ 
don’t notice it. In fact, I don’t think I notice anything except 
that my heart is thumping most uncomfortably, and that my 
breath is coming in short jerks and gasps, which would stop my 
eloquence most effectually if I had anything to say. But I 
haven’t, and my companion even less; so, after he withdraws his 
head, we go jolting on in silence for a little. 

“ Jock,” I query again presently, in a small voice, from which 
I try to exclude my indecent eagerness. “ Are we 
are we any nearer now ?” 

“By seven minutes,” he answers patiently, drawing out his 
time-piece again. 

I snatch at it, and turn its big, bulging face (as big and 
bulging as Jock’s own) towards me, that I may verify the state- 
ment with my own eyes. It is barely seven minutes, as he said. 
It is my own feverish nervousness that makes it appear more. 

Then the awkward silence overtakes us again, until I break 

it with a foolish, impetuous question, which is no sooner asked 
than I would gladly recall. 
’ “Jock” (twitching nervously the while at a pair of new white 
gloves I am putting on), “do I—that is—am I looking nice?” 
(No one but a girl, and a young one, would have made such an 
idiotic enquiry ; but I was young in those days.) 

We pass a gas-lamp as I speak, and he turns and looks me full 
in the eyes. Good Heavens! How hard and drawn his face looks 
with the light on it. His big eyes have such a wistful look, and 
he speaks in a curious, strained voice, as if with an effort : 

“Yes, little girl. Very, very pretty. You always look 
pretty.” 

I am glad when we pass into the yellow gloom again, and the 
expression of his face is hidden, for I am conscience-stricken. 

Before long, however, my own selfish fears assert themselves. 

“ How do you think my uncle will take it?” 

“He will have no more to forgive than I have,” he answers 
quietly, and so turns away his head—and I say nothing when I 
could have said so much. 

Then we reach a more crowded thoroughfare, and our cab is 
forced to stop altogether at intervals. Meantime I can hear the 
minutes ticking themselves out through the warm serge of Jock s 
waistcoat pocket, till I am roused to a frenzy of impatience. 
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“T am going to get out,’ I say incoherently, wrestling with 
the door-handle. “It’s soslow. . . It will be too late. 

He will have come and gone. . . . I would rather walk, 
please.” 

So Jock hands me out, pays the cabman, and we continue 
our way on foot. Not that we proceed any faster, but my will 
is always unquestioned law to Jock. 

And so, on through the fog, an everyday-looking couple 
enough to the passers-by, there being nothing noticeable about 
us, unless it were the haggard look about Jock’s eyes, and the 
insane pair of white kid gloves I am wearing. 

“We are there now,” says my companion, and looking up, I 
see by the bilious light thrown by a street-lamp, a dingy window, 
a wire blind, and an intimation in fog-bleared characters on a 
square of brass that “G. Smith” is “ Registrar of Marriages.” 

Instantly a quick panic seizes me, with asudden revulsion from 
eagerness to sickening heart-thumping.” 

“Wait,” I stammer, with a ball in my throat, “what is the 
time? ... I... I couldn’t bethe first toarrive . . . it would 
be so dreadfully unmaidenly.” 

Anyone but Jock might have remarked that my conduct for 
some time past had already come under the head of that 
adjective too often for it to matter much now—but not so Jock. 

Instead — he seeks the radiance of a chemist’s window, 
where an inner gas-jet throws a patch of coloured light on to 
the pavement through a huge magenta bottle; and his uncom- 
plaining watch is once more dragged from the warm proximity 
of Jock’s brave heart into the murky gloom outside. 

“Tt is half an hour too early,” I gasp in consternation. “A 
whole thirty minutes before our time. What a pity we came so 
very fast. . . Why did we?” 

Jock doesn’t say why, though indeed he might. He only 
draws me away as I desire, and, with a sudden inspiration born 
of a glimpse of a confectioner’s window, suggests that I must 
be “tired and hungry as we breakfasted so early.” 

We certainly breakfasted early, viz. 7.30 a.m. (my guardian’s 
absence from home rendering this eccentricity feasible), but 
hungry ! ye Gods! HUNGRY! 

I reiterate my ideas on this point with great frequency, but 
nevertheless, find myself seated ere long at a round, slippery 

11* 
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table, with a tall glass of ginger-beer beside me flanked by a 
spire in currant buns. 

Over the topmost bun, Jock’s face looms troubled and anxious 
at my lack of appetite. Ever solicitous for my welfare, he 
presses every sticky allurement obtainable on to my unwilling 
plate. 

But it is useless! My throat refuses to swallow—I am 
conscience-stricken by his kindness. How far more comfortable 
I should feel did he treat me with some of the harshness I 
deserve frcm him, but no harshness is forthcoming. 

Jock is making up the deficiencies of an early breakfast, for, 
spite of the misery that is knocking at his big, brave heart, it 
cannot suppress his vigorous manhood, nor the appetite that is 
so well in tune with it; and instead of heaping merited 
reproaches on my head, he stolidly applies himself to the 
demolition of the tower of buns which divides us, till nothing 
but the foundations of the structure are left. 

Then we emerge into the street again, and walk up and down 
in awkward, tongue-tied silence, until the church hard by tolls 
out the twelve strokes of mid-day. 

Instinctively we turn together towards the wire blind, and the 
brass plateand . . . reach them. 

“Jock,” I whisper, “you won’t say anything to him, will 
you ?” 

He shakes his head. 

“T wish it were over,” I whisper chokingly. 

“My God! so do I,” comes the answer in a voice that is thick 
and husky ; and so we enter. 

Instinctively I look down. In spite of my avowed infatuation 
for the third party we had come to meet, an overpowering 
shamefacedness seizes me. There is a momentary pause, and 
when I raise my eyes, I see that except for a spectacled old man 
scribbling in one corner, the office is empty. 

To my surprise a sudden anger enters Jock’s face. 

“Has a gentleman—a Captain Adair—been here?” he asks 
peremptorily. 

“ Nobody been at all,” comes the curt reply, and the old man 
falls to scribbling again. 

A great humiliation falls upon me. So I am the first at the 
tryst after all! 
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Whatever Jock thinks, he says nothing, and only leads me 
into an adjoining waiting-room, places a wrinkled leather chair 
near the small fire, and seats me on it. Then he tramps medi- 
tatively up and down the apartment. I seem to hear even now 
the crunch, crunch of his peculiarly large feet on the linoleum 
floor. 

A tumult of thoughts comes rushing into my brain. I seem to 
be going through the events of the past few months since Jock 
left on his voyage to the West Indies. 

How my eyes first met those of Kenneth Adair! How my 
existence seemed to warm under the influence of a sweet, un- 
defined something, before I had been in his society three times ! 
How the ring of his laugh, or the distant sound of his voice as 
he shouted to his dogs, raised in my heart such a riot of glad- 
ness as had not been known there before! How, as an antidote, 
I had compiled weekly grammatical, but unlover-like effusions 
to the distant Jock, vowing nightly ’mid ashamed tears to force 
the new image from my thoughts; only to be assailed tenfold 
next day by the irresistible charm of my new lover. 

For lover he was. His tell-tale eyes, the fluctations of his 
voice, the very bend of his chestnut head as he turned to speak 
with me, seemed hourly to proclaim his unspoken love. What 
an insurmountable power his manly perfections seemed to have 
over me! (I, whose study of masculine attractions had, during 
my nineteen years’ span of life, been confined to the red expanse 
of Jock’s face, and the very original outlines of Jock’s unsightly 
nose. ) 

Then, lastly, the forbidden rapture of that September evening, 
when the sun had set, and the pheasants were calling to each 
other across the copse, and we were alone in the deepening 
gloaming—Kenneth and I! He with words of love on his lips, 
and I, with a thrill of happiness at my heart such as made me 
almost feel afraid. How he had said that God had made us for 
one another, and how madly, eagerly, I believed it too! How 
he tempted me to marry him without delay, and without the 
consent of my guardian, and how my too-readily persuaded lips 
had promised to “ask Jock.” 

This brings me back to the present, and to the face of a 
cheap American clock, whose hands are already pointing to 
12.15. 
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“ Jock,” I say querulously, “tell me the vigh¢ time, this absurd 
thingis . . . is gaining so.” 

The total illogicalness of this statement does not even strike 
me as I make it ; and Jock does not point it out. 

He steps forward with alacrity, and (I think for the last time) 
consults his watch. 

“It is five-and-twenty past,” he says in an incredulous, 
measured voice, as if the discovery was a surprise to him, and he 
was unwilling to impart it, “that clock must be ten minutes slow 
at least.” 


A sudden unreasoning pang of fear darts through me. 

Jock sees it. 

“It is the fog,” I gasp hurriedly, by way of exculpation, before 
he has time to speak, “anyone could get delayed ina fog like 
this. The cabman said so.” 

Is it my fancy that a look of positive relief passes into Jock’s 
eyes? 

“It zs the fog! of course it’s the fog,” he says with laboured 
conviction, and begins his sentry-go up and down the floor again ; 
his elephantine figure now lighted by a gleam from the fire, and 
now seen but indistinctly through the yellow darkness that 
chokes the farther end of the room. 

Another elongated five minutes ticks itself out—I want to 
ease the tightened feeling round my throat by speaking, and yet 
I can frame no word—and so another span of minutes goes, 
in a pained silence. 

Then Jock comes unasked to the fireside, and makes a vast 
pretence of poking the coals, and tidying up the hearth. One 
might think from the restlessness of his hands that the whole 
salvation of his soul rested on the neatness of the small, cheap 
fender. 

“You are cold, little girl,” he says with a brisk cheerfulness 
that doesn’t sound genuine. There isa something growing up 
in my throat, and has been growing there for the past ten 
minutes, that prevents my replying, even by the merest 
platitude. 

Jock is now laboriously sifting the cinders, and thriftily piling 
them on top of the coals; but his half-averted face is ex- 
pressive of more concern than his occupation calls for. 

Meanwhile the ,clock-hands point to ten minutes before one 
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(Jock had put them on to avoid a second disappointment), and a 
stony heaviness is sinking coldly and slowly on my heart as each 
second wanes. 

Then a momentary gleam of relief enters my soul, but when it 
finds vent in words, the voice comes very small, and tremulously : 

“ There is no mistake about the date ?” 

“ None.” 

“Nor the hour ?” 

A shake of the head. 

“Couldn’t you go and ask something, or somebody, if it is all 
right ?” meaninglessly. 

Jock springs to his feet, and goes to interview the spectacled 
scribe in the front office. 

I follow him part way, and stand leaning miserably against 
the swing-door. 

I can see the old man gesticulating with his quill, while a book 
is turned up, over which the two heads, the brown and the grey, 
pore studiously. 

I hear Jock importunately forcing on the Registrar’s notice 
that it is only the fog that causes my lover’s absence. 

“ Anyone can be delayed in a fog like this,” he reiterates with 
loud conviction, using my own argument, and couched in my 
own vague terms. f 

Then I go and sit down in the leathern chair again, ashamed 
that Jock should find me standing in an attitude of such eager 
expectancy. 

Presently he comes back again, and (I don’t know what 
prompts him) he lays his wide brown hand on mine as he pores 
over the fire-irons again. 

“There is no mistake about the arrangements,” he says, 
breaking it gently; “I thought it unlikely, as I had been so 
particularly careful to carry out all that the law requires of one for 
these . . . ceremonies, but ” (with a hurried clause of consolation), 
“the old chap says he hasn’t known such a fog as this for dozens 
of years. The office-boy said the same; in fact, he told me he 
once took a lady down to Kew, and he was five hours getting 
home again.” 

“You are sure you wrote to tell him of the final arrange- 
ments ?” I persist, in total disregard of the office-boy’s “lady” and 
the afternoon at Kew. 
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“ Sure.” 

“And you addressed it rightly ?” 

“To his club.” 

“Letters so often get lost in the Post.” 

“This one was . . . . registered,” (this in a very un- 
willing tone). 

“Still it might never have arrived,” with conviction. 

And Jock, tender-hearted Jock ! silently nods an assent I know 
he cannot feel. 

And so another fifteen minutes slide into the past, and no 
movement makes itself heard in the small waiting-room except 
the shuffling of Jock’s feet, as cramp obliges him to change his 
position on the floor, or the sudden subsidence of the coals as the 
fire burns lower. 

Then through the density of the gloom comes the fog- 
smothered chime of the church clock. An hour and a half 
since the tryst should have been kept! 

At the sound, Jock uncoils his great length from the ghoul-like 
attitude he has been occupying. His face wears an expression 
of fierceness, pity and revenge, strangely blended. 

“Look here,” he says with the most laughable attempt at 
nonchalance, “I will go and see for myself—I think if I went to 
his club I might manage to set things to rights. You won't 
mind being left alone for a bit.” 

I shake my head, and he looks for his hat, and crams it on 
fiercely. 

“Jock,” I cry piteously, in a voice from which the tears refuse 
to be excluded, “ Jock, it zs the fog. Tell me again that it is 
only the fog.” 

My eyes glue themselves to his, and as I speak I lay a dingy 
kid hand on his arm that was wedding-white in the early 
morning. His face twitches at what must be the appealing 
wistfulness in mine. 

“ That’s just why I am going,” he answers flounderingly, “the 
fog has delayed him, and by going to meet him ... . I 
may be able to hurry him up a bit.” 

Even that incongruous statement gives me a momentary hope. 

I snatch Jock’s gloves, and give his ulster a supernaturally 
powerful hoist on to his back (I can’t reach very high), and he 
turns and goes with a gleam in his eyes expressive of a deter- 
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mination to “hurry up” my tardy bridegroom with a revolver if 
needs be. When he gets to the door, I rush after him. 

“Jock ” very quaveringly, “youare very good to me . 

Thank you. . . . and you will bring him back 
quite safe. And you think he is as upset as we are at the 
delay? You said so, didn’t you? ” 

“I know he is,” he answers convincingly ; and then with an 
infinite tenderness, “for little girl, how can he help it? He 
loves you so,”—and goes, 

. + . * * x . 

It is an hour before he returns. Shall I forget it? The 
changing moods from hope to despair, from despair to hope, but 
the ever-present sense of humiliation pervading in spite of all. 

The office-boy comes and offers to fetch me lunch “while I 
wait.” 

It sounds like a hideous insult, and I answer him less 
politely than his forethought deserves. 

I only watch the cabs as they loom into view on one side of 
the street, grow bigger, and fade into fog on the other. 

Hundreds of cabs! but they never stop. 

Will they never come ? 

Then yes! At last one hansom speeds up as if driven by a 
demon hand, draws rein . . . . . and stops! 

One glance is sufficient. 

A leviathan figure hurls himself out. 

There ts no one else. 

Jock comes in, and I am startled at the fixity of his face, It 
has a look in which stifled rage, and heart-breaking tenderness, 
mingle strangely. 

“ Little girl,” he says brokenly. “ Poor little girl !” 

That is all. 

He pushes a letter into my shivering hand. 

I see at a glance that it is the one Jock must have written 
and registered. 

“ He didn’t have it,’—in a blank, stunned tone. 

“He was away.” 

“Away! Where?” 

“ At Westland Park.” 

“Oh! with those vulgar American millionaire people.” 

“Yea.” 
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“They have good shooting ”—vacantly. 

“Fea.” 

“ Then he is s¢z// there ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah!” with sudden wild eagerness, “Then he couldn’t 
know that the actual date was fixed—that the last arrangements 
had been definitely made. He. . .. .” 

“No! no!” Jock interrupts fiercely, “a to torture by my 
feverish hopefulness. “There’s something else . 

There’s this.” 

And so he takes out a newspaper, and points to a short 
paragraph. 

It is a Morning Post of the day’s date, and the cutting from it 
lies before me now. 


“ We are asked to state that at a ball given at Westland Park, 
Blankshire, last night, an engagement was announced between 
Miss Pope, only child of Abraham Pope, Esq., of New York, and 
Captain Kenneth Adair, of the 120th Regiment.” 


A great helpless cry escapes me, a sense of strangulation 
preventing my speaking. Jock snatches my two hands encased 
in their grimy white gloves, and closes his strong fingers pro- 
tectingly around them. 

“Poor little one” is all he can mumble, and as I look up I 
see for the first time two great unshed tears standing in his 
eyes—(tears that his ow sorrow.had never summoned into view). 

“Come home,” he says awkwardly. “Come home now. 
You'll feel better directly we get out of this beastly place. Let 
me take you back. No one but myself knows of your having 
come here, and why you came. So you can return, and go on 
living just as if nothing had happened.” 

“Just as if nothing had happened!” | say, breaking into a 
frenzy of tears, and speaking wildly. “ You don’t understand. 
You can’t understand. Ilovedhim. ....I1. 

I loved him !” 
“T think I understand what loving is,” he answers simply. 


And so I return, a draggled and dejected figure, Aome, with 
smears of dirt down my cheeks, and pink rims to my eyes, which 
Jock attributes loudly to the fog. 
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My uncle comes back a very few minutes after us, and I think 
with a pang of abasement, how different the present facts are to 
those that had been planned. 

Instead of Jock’s entering alone to tell him that he had of 
his own free will given over what was his own by promise, into 
another’s safe keeping for the happiness of both ; and that the 
ceremony had been duly and legally carried out (appending also 
a codicil that I hoped to be pardoned for my eccentric 
behaviour), I return dy his side, like a rejected parcel, and my 
guardian is thus unwittingly spared the bombshell I had so 
treacherously prepared for explosion before him. 

After depositing me safely on the drawing-room sofa, and 
ringing for someone to administer to my creature comforts, Jock 
seems to think his last duty is executed, for he turns and goes, 
with just a quiet good-bye on his lips as he crosses the 
threshold. 

I hear the slam of the garden gate, and a sudden impulse 
seizes me to run after, and thank him for something, but an 
awkward shyness possesses me, and I don’t go. So if Jock 
hangs wistfully about for something that he dares not utter, he 
is disappointed. 

Next day my uncle receives a quiet, unemotional letter from 
him, saying that he releases his niece from her engagement to 
him, in accordance he believes, with her wish, but that “no 
blame is attachable to her for the occurrence.” 


And so some months go by, and Jock does not return, neither 
does he write. 

I suppose I don’t expect him to. Why should he? And yet 
(Oh! perversity of woman’s nature!) a feeling of neglected lone- 
liness overcomes me day by day. 

Of my ruptured engagement very little is said, though I know 
the displeasure on my guardian’s side is none the less for that. 

Neither am I questioned as to its cause, since a violent out- 
break of tears was the sole reply my uncle’s first enquiry elicited. 

So the subject is tacitly ignored, and my sole punishment (if I 
have one) is to be found in my own heart, where an aching 


emptiness, and a bitter feeling of remorse, is slowly and steadily 
growing, 
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III 
“NAVAL NEWS. 


“ Owing to the outbreak of hostilities among the natives at—— 
H.M.S. Dragonfly is under orders to proceed thither when her 
repairs ave completed, which is thought will be in another six 
weeks.” 


It isn’t logical that the announcement should drive a nail 
through me. But it does. Woman’s heart is not built on 
logical principles, perhaps, but, at least, it is certain that its chief 
characteristic is perversity. 

I cannot shake off the sense of pain that the above small 
paragraph has awakened throughout the day, nor indeed the next 
and the next. 

“It is five weeks now,” something whispers incessantly ; “ five 
weeks, and then perhaps another whole year.” The same sen- 

- tence goes revolving unceasingly through my brain. It knocks at 
my heart, it sings in my ears, and rebels at being shut out. 

And so, for the second time in my life. I send proper pride (if 
I have any, which anyone cognisant of the recent events in my 
life might doubt) to the four quarters of heaven; and I write a 
letter. 

It is very small, but not so small as my humiliation makes 
me feel myself to be, I almost forget now how it runs; but it 
begins, “My dear Jock,” and ends, “you come back, yours 
sincerely, Geraldine Bligh.” 

The same evening I[ receive a telegram. I have it here before 
me, the three words almost illegible, and the yellow paper worn 
through at the creases—“ I am coming.” 

That is all. 


And so he comes. 

The rain is swishing down in an almost solid sheet of water 
when I first see his big figure on the hill before he dives into the 
green shadows of the lane, and yet I go running down to the 
wicket to wait for him (the same wicket that witnessed my base 
confession of last October). 
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The grass is sodden with rain, and the lilacs are heavy with 
water. My feet are ankle-deep amongst the one, and the latter 
are sending showers round my neck and shoulders; but I don’t 
notice either, I only listen tremulously for the crunching of Jock’s 
large feet as the sound comes nearer. 

And so he sees me waiting for him, with an eagerness he surely 
never saw before. I don’t wait for the caress that Jock was once 
wont to proffer with such doubting shyness. My cheek goes 
straight down on his dripping tweed sleeve (I can’t reach Jock’s 
shoulder), while my hands fumble lovingly with the big bone 
buttons on his ulster in a sweet sense of unfettered gladness. 

Jock says so little; but I hear his big heart thumping out its 
happiness as he kisses my face, hands and wrists in dumbest 
adoration. I don’t know if the rain continues, or stops, but I do 
know that we go on standing where we met, in happiest, moistest 
oblivion to what is surrounding us. 

“Could it be before I go?” asks my returned lover, “I should 
like to feel I had secured you beyond doubt before the ship 
leaves. Would you mind so very much?” 

“Oh, no! MNo/” I say with indecent alacrity. “I want it 
myself before you go—I couldn’t postpone it again.” 

He doesn’t notice in his intoxicated happiness what others 
might say was unmaidenly haste on my part. He only crushes 
me to his strong breast with a gesture of gratitude for the 
riotous gladness I have brought there. 

“There is another thing,” I whisper (heedless that I am con- 
fessing how every detail has been already planned). “I should 
so like the ceremony to come off . . . you know . 
in that other place where . . . where you were so good to 
me.” 

In spite of myself the blood mounts furiously up into my face 
and forehead at the mention of that foggy morning’s work in 
London. 

He pretends not to notice my embarrassment. 

“If you wish,” he says soothingly. “Whatever you like best. 
Your uncle may think it strange, but if it’s just what you would 
rather——Do just as you would rather.” 

My uncle does think it very strange, later on, after the new 
turn my affairs have taken has been broken to him, and the 
request is made; and he takes no pains to conceal it. But I 
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remain mysteriously obdurate, and I think he is too glad at the 
reconciliation to hold out about anything. 

Perhaps, too, he deems my wishing the marriage to take place 
in a registry office is due to a repentant shamefacedness for the 
once ruptured engagement, and a dread consequently of a public 
ceremony, for he offers less resistance than I expected; so 
when Jock states that the project is in keeping with his own 
wish also, and emphasises the brevity of the time left us, he gets 
his way, and it is settled. 

I am not to see my lover again until the fateful morning (the 
first of a ten days’ leave allowed him before his ship leaves), as 
his duties are heavy at Portsmouth. 

It is only a short time truly, and yet in my new-found happi- 
ness the thought chafes me. I feel I cannot say or do enough to 
assure him that this time I am in real heart-felt earnest, and that 
there is no sense of duty mingling with my protestations. 

Jock has no need on his departure this time to hang about as 
of yore, making shy signals to me to accompany him as far as 

the gate, that I may be petted and good-byed in private. 
' I go joyfully, lightheartedly, without invitation of any kind. 

As I lift my face (positively for the last time) to be kissed 
before his departure, a sudden inexplicable impulse prompts me 
to refer to that ignominious morning we would both rather were 
forgotten. 

“Jock,” confusedly with a nervous laugh, “ you won’t play me 
false, will you ?” 

Evidently the memory has more pain in it for him than for 
me (the injured one), for as answer, he puts his hand almost 
roughly across my lips to prevent my uttering farther; and is 
gone. 


IV. 


My short history is nearing its end now. The last scene only 
remains to be played out. 

Let me go on with it. Why wait? 

How quietly, foolishly happy I am on the morning of my 
wedding (My second nuptial day, I think with a flush). 

It is a glorious day in May. Did ever the sun shine so reck- 
lessly, or the air blow so sweet and scentedly ? 
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I smell the warmth of sunned lilacs and Russian violets 
as the breeze hurries after me, flinging it over the garden wall as 
I leave home in the morning. It seems to follow me through the 
short hour’s journey, and barely to be dispelled by the surround- 
ings of the London terminus. 

Once again a four-wheeler is rumbling me unsteadily over the 
paved streets of the Metropolis, but this time no stifled gas- 
lamp is needed to illumine the interior of the vehicle, every 
corner being flooded in golden, godly sunshine. 

It pours unasked from the blue overhead in most heedless 
prodigality, as if no stint were to mar the gaiety of Jock’s 
wedding. 

A loud-voiced watch: is audibly thumping out the minutes 
through the freshness of my guardian’s white waistcoat. It re- 
minds me of another chronometer that once caused me so much 
anxiety, and which to-day is being as feverishly scanned pro- 
bably by the owner himself, as he speeds up from Portsmouth 
to meet me. 

I have no qualms as to the waste of minutes to-day. What 
matter whether late or early! Jock is patient, untiring Jock to 
the end. 

Neither do I vex my petty soul this morning with the details 
of my outward appearance. I shall appear to Jock as radiant as 
Aurora, regardless that my frock is of cotton, and that my sole 
ornament is a fat bunch of blush-roses stuffed through a button- 
hole that is bursting. 

I fall to wondering lazily what Jock will appear in. I hope 
that he won’t have discarded his accustomed blue serge, and 
forced his leviathan limbs instead into a suit of ready-made grey 
or lavender, deeming that the latter will be acceptable in my 
sight as more adequately expressing the honour of the occasion. 

I can picture his features now, swamped in one large tender 
smile, that even obliterates the inharmonious outline of his nose. 
Poor, dear old nose! How critical I used to be about you! but 
how oblivious to your ugliness now! We pass the landmarks 
we passed before, and I can tell by them how near we are to our 
destination. There! at last is the church tower, and there! the 
clock in it which tolled the death-knell to each succeeding 
quarter contained in those two dread hours of waiting. It 
chimes out the hour as we pass, its voice ringing with a metallic 
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vibration through the pure air, disassociating it entirely with the 
husky boom of the other day. 

Here is the chemist’s shop, with the magenta bottle ; there the 
baker’s, with the same unsavoury buns exposed in the window, 
and lastly here is the brass plate (polished like a reflector to-day) 
that proclaims the vocation of Mr. G. Smith, together with the 
goal of our journey. 

The office-boy’s face seen at the door looks comely and 
lovable, whereas before it had irritated me with its wide-eyed 
hideousness. Before the last of my guardian’s legs has been 
extricated from the cab, however, I see that, except for the 
boy, the office is empty. 

We are before our time ourselves, but it makes me laugh to 
think of what Jock’s discomfiture will be when he finds that for 
the second time I have been allowed to appear first at a bridal 
tryst. He would have come overnight, and remained until the 
destined hour, rather than such a thing should risk annoying 
me; but evidently (as he partly anticipated), he couldn’t get 
away from his ship till this morning early, and now is fuming at 
the authorities, the locomotive, the cabman or his horse, any- 
thing and everything that might directly or indirectly contribute 
to the delay. 

I pass, with my uncle, into the waiting-room beyond. How 
familiar it all looks, even under its changed aspects, I think ; but 
I don’t say so. 

Every corner is now brimming with sunshine, where before the 
fog-wreaths had hung so heavily. 

There is the yellow-complexioned timepiece, still hopelessly 
wrong, and yet staring unashamedly out into vacancy; here the 
leathern chair ; and the shabby linoleum, off which Jock’s im- 
patient boots had once helped to kick the pattern. 

There is no fire to-day, and the small grate hardly knows 
itself pranked out in its summer colours. It is holding an armful 
of shavings, dotted with unhealthiest of coloured roses (blue, red 
and yellow), with lines of slender gilt paper streaming lavishly 
between. 

I notice everything in a sort of gleeful light-heartedness, 
taking pleasure in contrasting the “ Now” with the “ Then,” even 
my past humiliation having lost half its sting in the knowledge 
that there is one mad to accept what another had thrown away. 
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My talk is full of trivial little nothings for my guardian. I am 
so stupidly glad that I must say something, and yet find nothing 
worth the saying. 

I picture Jock’s unhappy expression as he enters the room and 
finds us here before him, and think, in mischievous contentment, 
of how I will pretend at first to be vexed at his want of chivalry. 
Just to see how he looks! 

This hackneyed joke grows more insanely enticing every 
moment that the delay is increased by—— (Ye gods! what 
infinitesimally small details give amusement when one is 
enormously, boundlessly happy !) 

Presently the old scribe opens the door and with diffident 
politeness hands me a morning paper. 

“While you wait,” he says stumblingly. 

A hot, red anger sweeps up to my face. I can feelit. He is 
alluding to that other morning, I think, with silly, unreasoning 
rage, and has made up his mind that I am to wait again, as I 
waited then. That I am an unwanted, begging bride, in fact ! 

I snatch the paper from his hand, with a childish attempt at 
haughtiness and nonchalance, and begin to turn over its damp, 
newly-printed pages with an air of ill-feigned indifference. 

But I don’t go far. Neither is my assumed mood of long 
duration. 

Looking back on it across the bridge of years now gone by, I 
call that incident the /ast of my life. (Of life, that is, as is 
meant by love, happiness, youth, hope—all, in fact, that makes 
life worth the toiling through.) It ended for me in one quick 
cry of pain. 

This is what was on the first page: 


“A sad fatality occurred late last night on board H.M.S. 
Dragonfly, now stationed off Portsmouth, through the bursting of 
a ship's gun, resulting in the death of one officer and three seamen. 
The cause of the disaster is not at present known, neither are the 
names of the victims to hand yet.” 


My God! What need of names? 
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Famous Poets. 
IV.—THOMAS HOOD. 


THOMAS Hoop, the celebrated comic poet, fought from his 
earliest years, with the exception of a few bright but transient 
gleams, a hand-to-hand struggle with straitened means and 
adverse circumstances, and his life was a practical illustration of 
Longfellow’s noble lines :— 


‘* How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


His history is very barren of incident, but he has a strong hold 
on the sympathies of Englishmen. His memory is cherished 
with fondness by his countrymen, probably because he possessed 
in a high degree that peculiar attribute of the national cha- 
racter — humour. “Of his birth and parentage,” says his 
daughter, “we can glean but few particulars. His own account, 
given in jest, was, that as his grandmother was a Miss Armstrong, 


he was descended from two notorious thieves, ze, Robin Hood 
and Johnnie Armstrong.” 

His father was a native of Scotland, and came to London to 
seek his fortune, where he was in a humble position for four or 
five years. He was one of the “ Associated Booksellers,” who 
selected valuable old books for reprinting, with great success, and 
was a man of cultivated tastes and literary inclinations, also the 
author of two novels, which were popular in their day, although 
now their very names are forgotten. His family consisted of two 
sons and four daughters. 

Thomas, the future poet, was born on the 23rd of May, in the 
year 1799. He was a singular child, quiet and retired, with 
much humour, and delicate in health. He was educated at a 
school in the neighbourhood of London, where the master 
appreciated his talents, and, as Hood says, “ made him feel it 
impossible not to take an interest in learning while he seemed 
so interested in teaching.” Under the care of this “decayed 
dominie,” whom he has so affectionately recorded, he earned a 
few guineas—his first literary fee—by revising for the press a 
new edition of “ Paul and Virginia.” 
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After his father’s sudden death, Hood preferred the drudgery 
of an engraver’s desk to being a burden upon his mother’s 
slender resources, and at the age of fifteen he was articled to his 
uncle, Mr. Sands, and subsequently was transferred to one of 
the Le Reux. Hewasa most devoted and excellent son, and 
the last days of his mother’s widowhood were soothed by his 
tenderness and care. In the occupation which he followed, Hood 
acquired a skill which afterwards largely aided in the expression 
of his humour ; his pencil became as ready as his pen. In con- 
sequence of his delicate health, he was sent to a relation at 
Dundee, where he remained for two years, and made his first 
appearance in print in the Dundee papers. He became an 
earnest reader, and it may be mentioned that he used to write 
out his poems in printed characters, believing that by this 
process he best understood his own peculiarities and faults. 

When he was about the age of twenty-one, more congenial 
employment presented itself, and through a friend of his father’s 
he became sub-editor of Zhe London Magazine. This was his 
first introduction to the literary world, but he soon afterwards 
became a regular contributor to the Lzon’s Head, and amused 
himself by concocting humorous notices and answers to corre- 
spondents. His first original poem appeared in 1821—“ To 
Hope.” He soon afterwards produced, “ Ode to Dr. Kitchener,” 
“The Departure of Summer,” and a “ Sentimental Journey from 
Islington to Waterloo Bridge.” In the next year some of his 
best comic poems were published ; they were most original and 
striking. In July, 1822, the really fine poem of “Lycus, the 
Centaur ” appeared. 

On the 5th of May, 1824, Hood married Miss Reynolds, 
daughter of the head writing-master at Christ’s Hospital, and 
the sister of John Hamilton Reynolds—a poet himself of no 
little power, though, strangely enough, his compositions have 
been allowed to sink into oblivion. Jane Reynolds was a woman 
of literary tastes, and a true helpmate to her husband, and in 
spite of all the sickness and sorrow that formed the greatest 
portion of the after-part of their lives, Hood’s marriage was a 
happy one. His wife was well suited to him as a companion; 
she was a woman of cultivated mind, and he had such confidence 
in her judgment, that he read, and re-read, and corrected with 
her all that he wrote. Many of his articles were first dictated 

12° 
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to her, and her ready memory supplied him with his references 
and quotations. In his last years, her time and thoughts were 
entirely devoted to him, and he became restless and almost 
seemed unable to write unless she were near. 

The first few years of his married life were the most unclouded 
Hood ever knew. The young couple resided in Robert Street, 
Adelphi, for some years, and here was born their first child, 
which only lived a few hours. After the death of Hood, his 
daughter found, amongst some old papers, a few tiny curls of 
yellow hair, as soft as the finest silk, wrapped in a yellow and 
time-worn paper, with the following lines inscribed in his hand- 
writing :— 

‘* Little eyes that scarce did see, 
Little lips that never smiled : 
Alas! my little dear dead child, 


Death is thy father, and not me, 
I but embraced thee, soon as he!” 


In these days, Hood contracted a pleasing intimacy with 
Charles Lamb and his sister. It was a lively and sincere friend- 
ship on both sides. He was also on intimate terms with other 
clever men, but as they were near neighbours, but few letters 
remain from which to found any chronicle of that period. Barry 
Cornwall, Lamb, Talfourd, Hartley Coleridge, etc. were all 
frequent contributors to the London. 

Hood’s religious faith was deep and sincere ; his son says, “ It 
has always been a popular misconception that men of letters, as 
a rule, are free-thinkers. It is my own earnest belief, that the 
higher mental organisation and refined sensibility of men of 
letters render them, almost to a fault, reserved in expressing a 
religious faith, for the very reason that they feel it so deeply and 
solemnly. Those to whom my father’s domestic life was every 
day revealed, felt how he lived after the divine requirements ; 
for he ‘did justice, sacrificing comfort, health and fortune in the 
endeavour ; he ‘loved mercy’ with a love that was whispering 
in his ear, even as he was dying, new labours for his unhappy 
fellows ; and he ‘walked humbly with his God’ in a faith too 
rare to be made a common spectacle ; for, as he said :— 


** * T consider faith and prayers 


Among the privatest of men’s affairs.’ ” 


Dees any working man, when he attends one of the special 
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evening services held for the poor and labouring classes in our 
metropolitan minsters and churches, ever think of his affectionate 
friend and advocate, who once wrote this ? :— 
‘*Oh! simply open wide the Temple door, 
And let the solemn, swelling organ greet, 
With Voluntaries meet, 


The willing advent of the rich and poor! 
And, while to God the loud Hosannas soar, 


With rich vibrations from the vocal throng— 
From quiet shades that to the woods belong, 
And brooks with music of their own, 
Voices may come to swell the choral song 
With notes of praise they learned in musings lone! ” 


In 1826, appeared the first series of “Whims and Oddities,” 
which sold well. The “ Plea of the Midsummer Fairies ” quickly 
followed, but the public failed to appreciate its delicate beauty. 
The poem of “Eugene Aram’s Dream” first appeared in an 
annual called the Gem, of which in the year 1829 Hood was 
editor, but it was afterwards republished in a separate form with 
drawings by Harvey, an intimate friend of the author. In it 
the tragic power of the humorist was as conspicuous as in any 
of his later works—it was one of his masterpieces. Admiral 
Burney (brother of Madame d’Arblay) went to school at an 
establishment where the unhappy Eugene Aram was usher 
subsequent to his crime. The Admiral stated that Eugene was 
generally liked by the boys, and that he used to discourse to 
them about murder, in somewhat the spirit which is attributed 
to him in this poem. 

In 1829, Hood left London for Winchmore Hill, where he 
took a very pretty little cottage situated in a pleasant garden. 
An amusing incident took place during their removing from 
town, and enabled him to indulge his taste for joking, to which 
he was greatly addicted. 

A large hamper of glass and china had arrived from town 
by the carrier, and the contents, being unpacked, were placed 
pro tempore, on a dresser in the china closet. This wooden shelf 
had been newly mortared into the wall, and when all this weight 
was put upon it, of course it fell with an alarming noise. Hood, 
who was within hearing, soon came to the scene of action, or 
rather fraction, and after coolly surveying the damage, very 
quietly sent the maid to her mistress with the message “ that the 
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china which came wp in the morning, had come down in the 
evening.” This brought his wife to the scene of the catastrophe, 
but in a state of utter mystification, but as they were both 
cheerful people, the breakage was borne with philosophy on 
both sides. 

Hood possessed the most refined tastes and appreciation for 
all the little comforts and luxuries that contribute to the 
enjoyment of life; and the cares and annoyances that would 
be scarcely perceptible to a stronger and rougher organization, 
fell with a double weight on his mind, overtasked by constant 
and harassing occupation. He literally fulfilled his own words 
and was one of the “master-minds at journey-work—moral 
magistrates greatly underpaid—immortals without a living— 
menders of the human heart, breaking their own mighty 
intellects without their mite.” With the distinct foreknowledge 
that he had an organic and mortal disease, liable at any moment, 
to a fatal and sudden termination, it must indeed have been a 
brave spirit to bear so cheerfully and courageously, as he did, 
that life, which was one long sickness. He knew that those 
nearest and dearest to him were dependent on his exertions, and 
his mental powers were cramped and tied down by pecuniary 
necessity ; while his bodily frame was enfeebled by nervousness 
and exhaustion. 

Hood enjoyed playing off little harmless practical jokes on 
his wife, who bore them with great good humour. His daughter 
says : 

“My mother was a capital subject for his fun, for she 
believed whatever her husband told her, however improbable, 
and though vowing every time not to be taken in again, she 
was sure to be caught. Soon after his marriage my father was 
seized with rheumatic fever, and when sufficiently recovered, was 
ordered to Brighton to recruit his strength. While there he 
offered to give his wife a few hints on buying fish, adducing his 
own superior experience of the sea, as a reason for informing 
her ignorance as a young housekeeper. ‘Above all things, 
Jane,’ said he, ‘let nothing induce you to buy a plaice that 
has any appearance of red or orange spots, as they are sure 
signs of an advanced stage of decomposition.’ ” 

His wife promised compliance in the innocence of her heart, 
and when the fisherwoman came to the door, she proceeded to 
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show off her newly-acquired information. As it happened, the 
woman had very little fish except plaice, and these she turned 
over and over, praising their size and freshness. But the 
obnoxious red spots on every one of them, still greeted Mrs. 
Hood’s dissatisfied eyes, and she hinted a doubt of their fresh- 
ness, but was met by the assertion that they were not long out 
of the water, having been caught that morning. This shook 
her doubts for a moment, but remembering her husband’s 
portrayal of the Brighton fishwoman’s iniquitous falsehoods, she 
shook her head, and mildly observed, in all the pride of conscious 
knowledge : 

“My good woman, it may be as you say, but I could not think 
of buying any plaice with those unpleasant red spots!” 

The woman’s answer was a perfect shout. 

“Lord bless your eyes, mum! who ever see’d any without 
em?” 

A suppressed giggle on the stairs revealed the perpetrator of 
the joke, and Hood rushed off in a perfect ecstasy of laughter, 
leaving his poor discomfited wife to appease the angry sea-nymph 
as she could. 

Hood resided at Winchmore Hill about three years. In the 
Christmas of the same year his first “Comic Annual” appeared, 
dedicated to his friend Sir Francis Freeling, and through him 
he obtained an introduction to the Duke of Devonshire, who 
wishing to construct a door of sham books, for the entrance of 
a library staircase, requested the poet to give him inscriptions 
for these unreal folios, etc. In accordance with this request, 
Hood sent a list of titles; the following are some of them—a 
perfect epitome of wit : 

On Cutting off Heirs with a Shilling—Percy Vere. In 40 
Volumes. Lamb’s Recollections of Suett. Lamb on the Death 
of Wolfe. Tadpoles, or Tales out of my own Head. Boyle on 
Steam. Kosciusko on the right of the Poles to stick up for 
themselves. Cursory Remarks on Swearing. In-i-go on Secret 
Entrances. The Hole Duty of Man. 

The Duke expressed his satisfaction with the remarkable vein 
of humour shown in the titles, as also in the amusement he 
obtained from the perusal of Hood’s works. 

Between 1831-2, the poet had some connection with the stage 
in the form of dramatic composition, and probakly at this time 
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made the acquaintance of Cooke and Dibdin, but of his dramatic 
writing no trace remains. In 1832 Hood left Winchmore Hill, 
and was induced to take a house in Essex—Lake House, 
Wanstead. It was a beautiful old place, but very inconvenient. 
From the windows you could catch beautiful glimpses of forest 
scenery, and in the midst of the garden lay a little lake from 
which the house took its name, surrounded by huge masses of 
rhododendrons. 

While residing at Lake House, Hood wrote his only completed 
novel, “Tylney Hall,” much of the scenery and description being 
taken from Wanstead and its neighbourhood. Here was also 
written a little volume containing a poem called the “Epping 
Hunt,” with illustrations by Cruickshank, and in the same year 
the poet commenced his series of “Comic Annuals,” which for 
several years delighted the public, and lit with glee the hearths 
at Christmas. It was at Winchmore, in 1830, his daughter, 
Frances Freeling, was born (Mrs. Broderip), the accomplished 
author of “ Hood’s Memorials.” 

At the end of 1834, by the failure of a firm, Hood suffered, 
in common with many others, very heavy losses, and conse- 
quently became involved in pecuniary difficulties. 

“For some months,” he writes, “I strove with my embarrass- 
ments, but the first heavy sea being followed up by other 
adversities, all hope of righting the vessel was abandoned. 
Emulating the example of Sir Walter Scott, I determined to 
try whether I could not score off my debts as effectually and 
more creditably with my pen, than with the legal whitewash ora 
wet sponge. I had aforetime realised in one year a sum equal to 
the amount in arrear, and there was consequently a fair reason 
to expect that by redoubled diligence, economising and escaping 
courts of law, I should soon be able to retrieve my affairs. With 
these views, leaving every shilling behind me derived from the 
sale of my effects, the means I carried with me being an 
advance upon my future labours, I voluntarily expatriated myself 
and bade my native land good-night.” 

Hood started for the Continent as soon as his wife had partially 
recovered from a serious illness which followed the birth of his 
son Tom—the late editor of Fuz. 

His voyage was astormy one, and besides the peril to which 
he was exposed from the sea, the journey caused him much 
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fatigue, anxiety and exhaustion. His memories of his subsequent 
“Voyage up the Rhine,” are embodied in a book, which is now 
out of print. He fixed his residence at Coblenz, and there his 
family joined him. His health was in a wretched state, and the 
necessity for constant work gave him little chance of amend- 
ment. 

At Coblenz Hood resided for three years, and his letters from 
that place, to his wife and his friends, are most entertaining, full 
of wit and good nature, and abounding in vivacious anecdotes 
and amusing events, while his happy flow of spirits never failed 
him. 

“Men of humour,” says Coleridge, “are in some degree men 
of genius; wits are rarely so, although a man of genius may, 
amongst other gifts, possess wit—as Shakespeare.” And we 
may add Hood—for he was also extremely sensitive to the 
pathetic and tragical, as thoughtful readers of his poems can 
discern. 

The poet’s health continuing to give great uneasiness to his 
friends, he was persuaded to leave Coblenz and settle at Ostend. 
But his constitution was as unfitted for the miasmatic swamps 
and mists of Ostend, as for the alternate extremes of heat and 
cold at Coblenz. But for his enforced exile to these countries 
—an exile which he underwent for the faults of others—he 
might have lived to delight the world with the later fruit of 
genius that had barely attained its maturity at the time of his 
death. 

During this time the pencil as well as the pen of Hood lent 
admirable aid to the expression of his “merry and witty 
conceits.” He also found time to draw amusing oddities for his 
two children which they often discovered, to their great delight, 
lying on their pillows when they awoke in the morning. He had 
drawn them overnight, before going to rest, after the long hours 
of his literary labour were done. 

From Ostend he writes to a friend: “I shall never be strong 
again. I must not now expect to be more than a young old 
man, but I will be a boy as long as I can in mind and spirits ; 
only the troublesome bile is apt to upset my temper now and 
then.” And again: “In spite of keeping quict, I am a little 
sought after here, now I am found out. A friend of Byron’s 
wanted to know me the other day, but I was laid up in bed. 
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My domestic habits are very domestic indeed; like Charity, I 
begin at home, and end there—so Faith and Hope must call 
upon me, if they wish to meet, and really, Faith and Hope are 
such ramblers, it will be quite in their line. I am writing a 
strange scrawl, but my hand is cramped by drawing, otherwise, 
‘I am well, considering, as the man said when he was asked all 
of a sudden.” 

Hood’s attachment to the sea was very great; sea-air always 
produced a beneficial effect upon his health, and at Ostend he 
indulged in a sail sometimes. He says in one of his letters: 

“Did I give you the history of a steamer built at Bruges? 
They quite forgot how she was to get down the canal, and they 
will have to take down the brickwork of the locks. Well, the 
other day, 10,000 people assembled to see her launched ; troops, 
band, municipals, everybody in their best ; above all, Mr. T—, 
the owner, in his blue jacket, white trousers and straw hat. So 
he knocked away the props, and then ran as for his life, for she 
ought to have followed; but, instead of that, she stuck to the 
stocks as if she had the hydrophobia. Then they got 200 
men to run from side to side, and fired cannons from her stern, 
and hauled by hawsers, but ‘there she sot’ and the people ‘sot’ 
till nine at night, and then gave it up. She has since been 
launched somehow, but in a quiet way quite. She looked at first 
very like an zuvestment in the stocks, and I should fear her 
propensity may lead her next to stick on a dank. The only 
comfort I could give was, that she promised to be very fast. 
To heighten the fun, the wine was chucked at her by a young 
lady who thought she was going ; I know not what wine, but it 
ought to have been s¢z// champagne.” 

In the summer of 1839, Hood paid a visit to England, staying 
with his friend Mr. Dilke; but London life did not suit his 
health, and after an enjoyable visit he returned to Ostend, and 
from thence he writes: 

“While I was in London, the Royal Exchange was burnt 
down to the ground. A great sensation was caused amongst 
the spectators, by the chimes in the tower of the Exchange 
striking up in the midst of the flames with the very appropriate 
air of ‘There’s nae luck about the house.’ I hope the Bank will 
take no advantage of it when people go there for money, for the 
cashiers might now say, ‘We have got no ’Change. . ” Should 
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you see ‘ Hood’s Own,’ advertised in any of your papers, it is 
not my wife, but the re-issue of the ‘Comic.’ Our severe weather 
continues ; we all but stir the fire with our noses, and sweep the 
hearths with our shoes.” 

The ill effects of the Belgian climate on Hood were very 
marked. The cold and damp affected him greatly. He writes 
to his old friend, Dr. Elliot: “I find great difficulty in keeping 
warm extremities. I even cover my hands, and like Sir Roger 
de Coverley’s literary ancestor in the picture, write sonnets with 
my gloves on. I was amused by a remark of old Dr. Jansens. I 
said my sedentary profession was against me, and when he 
understood it was literary, ‘Ah!’ said he, with a glance at a 
thin, yellowish face,‘a sevious writer of course.’” 

Soon after this, Hood went again to England, where he was 
seized with a very serious attack of spitting blood at Dr. Elliot’s 
house. From there he writes to his wife: “It will be a comfort 
to you, dearest, to know I am here with all skill and help at my 
hand, and every comfort and care. The doctor says he has now 
no doubt on my case, that Iam as he expected to find me, and 
the affection is what he supposed it to be, aggravated by the 
largeness of my heart. The more to give to you, love!” 

Dr. Elliot ordered the poet to live very quietly, as free as 
possible from any agitation or annoyance. Alas! how difficult 
for any of us to escape! His wife was always careful to keep 
him from any worry, and his two children were brought up in a 
sort of Spartan style of education, and taught the virtues of 
silence and low voices. At this time, Mrs. Hood joined her 
husband at the house of Dr. Eliot, at Stratford, and acting 
according to his advice, they determined to settle in England 
again, and went to live at Camberwell, not far from the Green. 

Owing to the unsatisfactory nature of Hood’s affairs, his cir- 
cumstances were in a most deplorable condition, and he was also 
fated to drag on a tedious lawsuit to the end of his short life, to 
attain the fruits of his hardly-earned labour. He was often 
obliged to work hard during the intervals of pain and languor 
to provide the necessary means of existence. He now engaged 
to write for the Mew Monthly Magazine, at that time edited 
by Theodore Hook. In this periodical he wrote a series of 
- “Rhymes for the Times,” and his famous poem of “ Miss Kilman- 
segg.” This remarkable production, appearing part after part, 
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was written under all these adverse circumstances, in his modest 
lodgings at Camberwell. 

“ A little of the gold,” says his daughter, “scattered so richly 
through it, converted into real coinage of the realm, might have 
prolonged his life, and would, at any rate, have alleviated the inces- 
sant wear of his mental powers. The only wonder is that mind 
and body held out so long as they did. And yet, though never 
through his life,even in the smallest meaning of the term, a 
rich man, never was there a more liberal hand and heart than 
his. He practised to the full that charity of which he recognised 
the beauty in these touching words : 

“How kind are the poor to the poor. What are the best of 
our gifts—the parings of our superfluities, or even the “ Royal 
and Noble Benefaction,” written up in letters of gold, to the 
generous donations of the humbler Samaritans, who, having so 
little themselves, are yet so willing to share it with those who have 
less. As I have read somewhere, “The charity which Plenty 
spares to Poverty is human and earthly ; but it comes divine and 
heavenly when Poverty gives to Want.”’” 

At the end of 1841 Hood removed to lodgings in Elm Tree 
Road, St. John’s Wood, overlooking Lord’s Cricket Ground. 
Here he used to give modest little dinners now and then, to 
which his intimate friends were invited. “Though the boards 
did not groan, sides used to ache, and if the champagne did not 
flow in streams, the wit sparkled to make up for it.” He was 
ordered by his physician, a diet, he says, “lower than any pre- 
scribed by the Poor Law Commissioners, all animal food being 
strictly interdicted, as well as all fluids stronger than that which 
lays dust. But literature can palliate or compensate for gastro- 
nomical privation. 

“Instead of mutton I had Lamb, and in lieu of pork, the great 
Bacon, or Hogg; it was hard, doubtless, for a Christian to set 
his face, like a Turk, against the juice of the grape. But es- 
chewing wine, I had still my Butler, and in the absence of liquor 
all the choice spirits from Tom Browne to Tom Moore. I must 
record my deep obligations to literature. My books kept me 
from the ring, the dog-pit, the tavern and the saloons, with their 
degrading orgies. Later experience enables me to depose to the 
comfort and blessing that literature can prove in seasons of sick- 
ness and sorrow ; how powerfully intellectual pursuits can help 
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in keeping the head from crazing, and the heart from breaking ; 
nay, not to be too grave, how generous mental food can even 
atone for a meagre diet; rich fare on the paper, for short com- 
mons on the cloth. Paradoxical as it may sound, my durthen 
has been greatly lightened by a Joad of books. Many, many a 
dreary hour have I got over—many a gloomy misgiving post- 
poned—many a mental and bodily annoyance forgotten by help 
of the tragedies and comedies of our dramatists and novelists ! 
Many a trouble has been soothed by the still small voice of the 
moral philosopher ; many a dragon-like care charmed to sleep 
by the sweet song of the poet.” 

In the Christmas number of Punch for 1842, appeared 
the famous “ Song of the Shirt.” It was inserted anonymously, 
but it ran through the land like wildfire. It was copied from 
paper to paper, and became the topic of the day. It was trans- 
lated into French, German and Italian. It was printed on cotton 
pocket-handkerchiefs for sale, and has met with the fate of all 
popular poems, having been parodied times without number. 
The vignette on the title-page of “ Hood’s Memorials” is a 
sketch of the arms which he used to say he should adopt, if the 
Queen would give him a grant—“a heart pierced with a needle 
threaded with silver tears”—the motto, “He Sang the Song of 
the Shirt.” The crest was one he selected in jest, quoting 
Shakespeare: “‘ The ox hath his bow, sir; the horse his curb; 
and the falcon her bells ;’ so why shouldn’t the Hood have his 
hawk ?” 

In January, 1844, the first number of Hoods Magazine ap- 
peared, and was a great success. Mrs. S. C. Hall offered to send 
him occasional sketches for it, stipulating to name her own terms, 
the payment to be, “the pleasure she will feel in assisting, how- 
ever humbly, in the success of his periodical; as a tribute of 
veneration to the author of the ‘Song of the Shirt.’” 

Hood now moved to Devonshire Lodge, New Finchley Road, St. 
John’s Wood, where he was laid aside by serious illness for some 
time. His friends exerted themselves to obtain a pension for 
him, and Sir Robert Peel, who admired and appreciated his 
genius, gladly consented to lay his claims before the Queen ; and 
in consideration of his uncertain hold of life, the pension granted 
of one hundred pounds per annum was bestowed upon his wife. 

Hood gradually grew weaker now, and had to take to his bed, 
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though he continued writing when able, and it was at this time 
the following touching verses appeared in Our Family: 


‘* Farewell life! my senses swim ; 
And the world is growing dim ; 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still, 
Upward steals a vapour chill— 
Strong the earthly odour grows— 

I smell the mould above the rose ! 


‘* Welcome life ! the spirit strives ; 
Strength returns, and hope revives ; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the morn. 

O’er the earth there comes a bloom— 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume for vapours cold— 

I smell the rose above the mould ! ” 


The poet's sufferings increased daily, and his family saw with 
sorrow there was no hope of his rallying again. 

His son says: “ Almost his last words were, ‘ Lord, say arise, 
* take up thy cross and follow Me. Dying—dying!’ He had 
borne that cross during the whole of his life, but his quiet, un- 
obtrusive faith supplied him with examplary patience under 
severe sufferings, with cheerfulness under adverse circumstances, 
with a manly resolution to wrong no one, with an affectionate 
longing to relieve the distress of all classes, and with a charity 
and love that I will not do more than touch on, for fear I 
should be thought to be carried away by my feelings.” 

Hood expired on May 3rd, 1845,aged 46 years. May was an 
eventful month to him. He was born in May, married in May, 
and died and was buried in May. 

In 1852 a too tardy recognition of the honour due to Hood 
was made, and the public subscribed for a noble monument, 
which was erected to his memory in Kensal Green; a monu- 
ment which has not its peer in England, whether for the universal 
subscriptions which raised it, or for the chaste and unique 
novelty of its designs. Not only the rich and distinguished, 
but poor needlewomen, dressmakers, and working men con- 
tributed towards it, and testified to the love they all bore to the 
gentle, true, and tender-hearted Thomas Hood. 


CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 





A SHADOW FROM THE MOOR. 


H Sbadow from the Moor. 


By A. F. T. 


ALL those who are lovers of Nature in her wilder and more 
rugged aspects should at least once in their lives pay a visit to 
Dartmoor, in South Devonshire, where great stretches of rough 
uncultivated grass lands, broken up by granite blocks, go sweep- 
ing away, mile after mile, here and there bounded by a loosely- 
piled-up stone wall, with an occasional chimney of a shepherd’s 
hut rising unexpectedly from some lonely hollow. Standing up 
high against the sky-line rise the great “Tors,” with their 
granite peaks purple and dark in the distance, making one think 
of those other “great black hills, like sleeping kings.” 

Down in the valleys are the birthplaces of many rivers, which 
wind along merrily through their childhood’s homes — some- 
times dashing over a bed bestrewn with large grey and green, 
moss-covered boulders, making miniature cascades, creaming 
and sparkling—sometimes widening into silent pools, in whose 
amber waters there are plenty of silvery trout. Dear to all 
fishermen are the Dartmoor streams ! 

Lying in a slight hollow, right in the heart of these waste 
solitudes, is the little settkement of Baronstown, remarkable 
chiefly for its huge convict prison, surrounded by grim, in- 
exorable walls, with its iron gate guarded night and day by 
armed sentinels. The village itself is but an outgrowth of the 
prison, the houses being built for and almost all occupied by the 
officers and their families of various grades and degrees. Hence 
it is that there is nothing rustic or romantic about the prim, 
grey-stoned terraces of three stories, or semi-detached villas 
with their neat garden paths and rockeries. They remind one 
rather of the outskirts of some manufacturing town, a little piece 
of which might have detached itself and drifted away down south 
by mistake. The parish church, ugly as it is, is yet in harmony 
with the surrounding buildings. It is a barn-like structure, its 
four bare walls, both inside and out, are innocent of any attempt 
at architectural beauty; it has, however, one redeeming feature 
—a handsome pinnacled tower, which can be seen at a distance 
of many miles. 
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The churchyard is divided into two distinct portions, that on 
the eastern side is devoted to the inhabitants of the village and 
outlying hamlets; it is adorned by many crosses, head-stones, 
and what is apparently a very favourite memorial—wreaths of 
artificial flowers in white and silver, under glass shades, bearing 
a grotesque likeness to the decorations of a bride-cake. In 
strong contrast is the western portion, where the convicts are 
buried. There are already some hundreds of graves, the green 
grass ridges and furrows, even and regular, lying close together 
like the small waves on a calm summer sea. There is one 
solitary headstone with just two initials and a date, bearing 
underneath the significant words “ Jesus Mercy,” but it is the 
silent, nameless, unknown graves that appeal even more strongly 
to our pitying thoughts of the poor wrecked lives ended there. 

Adjoining the churchyard is the small brown parsonage house, 
but there are no flowers in the garden, and but few attempts at 
trees or shrubs, for in Baronstown all vegetation has a hard 
struggle for existence, and any day there may sweep down 
across the hills a heavy snowstorm, or blighting east wind, which 
may choke off or flatten to the earth in one night their feeble 
growth of months. On a cold, bleak day, or when wrapped in a 
thick fog, as is often the case, Baronstown is colourless and 
depressing ; everything assumes a dull, washed-out, blue-grey 
tint, and the forms that loom through the mists are ghostly and 
unreal. 

But on this particular morning in early May no one could 
complain of the lack of warmth or colour. The sunshine was 
brilliant, the sky cloudless and of a deep, crystalline blue, and 
the white granite road, washed by the heavy rains of the 
previous night, sparkled as if paved with gems. There was a 
holiday feeling in the air, and it was evident that Baronstown 
and its inhabitants were ex féte, which was true—for this was 
the Dartmoor Hunt Week, and this morning’s was the favourite 
meet of the whole year—a day looked forward to and much 
talked of by all the moor-folk—when everyone with the 
smallest instincts of a sportsman (and indeed many without 
any) made a point of turning out for Belivor Tor. Motley 
indeed was the crowd that streamed down the road past the 
quaint old grey-stone inn known as “The Barony.” Carriages, 
equestrians, pedestrians, of all sorts and conditions, from the 
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smart waggonette and pair to the humble donkey-cart ; the 
hunt masters in their picturesque livery of dark green coats with 
pink waistcoats, officers, trim and smart, from the nearest 
garrison town, farmers from the moor on rough-coated, half- 
broken young horses, the usual number of small boys on small 
ponies, whose chief aim seemed to be to ride in front of every 
one, hounds included. There was also a fair sprinkling of 
habits, and here, too, there was great variety, maids and matrons 
of all degrees and ages, some got up with an elaborate finish 
as to hat, veil and habit, evidently armed and ready for the 
pursuit of nobler game than the poor little brown hares they 
were ostensibly going to hunt to the death, while a few were of 
a more quiet and workman-like appearance, bent on enjoying 
the chase with no ulterior motive. 

Among these last was a pale, thoughtful-looking young 
woman, with a quantity of fair hair platted in shining coils 
under a wide-brimmed sailor hat, mounted on a well-bred 
handsome chestnut, whose gaiety and exuberance of spirits, 
charming as they might be had he the whole road to himself to 
indulge in them, are not at all desirable in a crowd ; she was 
doing her best to restrain his gambols, when she was overtaken 
by a pleasant-looking, middle-aged man, of unmistakeable 
soldierly bearing, who raised his hat and said, “Good morning, 
Miss Arondell. You and your horse look like going to-day, and 
if the scent prove to be worth anything, we ought to get some 
sport.” 

“Yes,” she answered smilingly, “both Nero and I are keen 
upon going, but he, poor dear, is in such a desperate hurry for a 
gallop, that he has been giving me some trouble to keep him in 
hand.” 

“ Look here,” said her companion, “let us just cut in over this 
low fence, and you can give him a good spin across the two big 
grass fields, which will bring us out just under Belivor.” 

No sooner said than done, and after a smart five minutes’ 
gallop, they found themseves alongside the pack, who were 
already bustling about, sterns waving, noses low down, ex- 
ploring the numerous tufts of rough grasses and low heather 
bushes, as if they knew their business, and meant to lose no time 
in idling and gossip. Lucy Arondell, with flushed cheeks and 
bright eyes, looked happy and animated as she stopped to 
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exchange greetings with her numerous acquaintances as they 
came up. 

Presently a trio of horsemen rode by, trotting slowly, talking 
and laughing. They nodded to Colonel Middleton as they 
passed, and Lucy noticed that the one on the off-side was riding 
a big grey horse and was in the middle of some racy anecdote 
which the other two appeared to enjoy greatly. What made 
her turn white to the lips? What made everything around 
fade into a mist? Just the tone of a voice, a trick of ex- 
pression, that brought back certain bitter-sweet memories, long 
ago buried deep down out of sight. The next moment she 
was recalled to the present, by the anxious enquiries of Colonel 
Middleton. 

“My dear Miss Arondell, how pale you are. Has the gallop 
been too much for you?” 

“Qh, no,” she said faintly, “I shall be all right again directly. 
*Twas only a little catch in my breath This is my third day’s 
hunting this week, you know, and perhaps I am a wee bit done 
up, for Nero does pull dreadfully sometimes.” 

- “Then do be careful, and not overtire yourself to-day. I see I 
shall have to look after you myself.” 

“Oh, no, not so bad as that,” she laughed. “By the way, 
Colonel, can you tell me who those men are that passed us just 
now ?” 

“Yes, Jones and Robinson of the Artillery, and the good- 
looking dark chap on the big grey carriage-horse is, I believe, a 
certain Jack Hamlyn—he dined at my mess a few nights ago— 
just home from South Africa, where I believe he has got an 
ostrich farm.” 

“Then I think,” said Miss Arondell, “it must be the same 
that I used to know years ago, when we lived at East Holland.” 

“ Shall | bring him up to speak ?” asked the Colonel, not that 
he appeared very anxious to start on the errand. 

“Do,” said she, “ I should so like to meet him, but it’s fully 
ten years ago that I saw him last, so that he may quite possibly 
have forgotten my existence.” 

At that moment there was a sudden excitement, a hare had been 
turned out from her hiding-place ; the pack were quickly on the 
trail, and were streaming along the line at a rattling pace, the 
field following, and all other considerations were thrown to the 
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wind for the time being. After running in circles for about two 
hours in full view of the carriages and foot people assembled on 
the highest points, puss was at last beaten and killed, and, 
according to custom on that day, at about two o’clock a general 
move was made up the hill for lunch; hounds and horses were 
glad of the respite, and the riders, one and all, were glad to avail 
themselves of opportunities for food and drink—especially the 
latter—and were ready to accept the various hospitalities of their 
friends, whether it happened to be a récherché champagne lunch 
or a hunch of bread and cheese and beer drunk out of a stone 
jar. 

Lucy Arondell was looking out long and anxiously for a 
certain grey horse, the sight of whose rider had so strangely 
moved her some two or three hours earlier. 

“After all,” she argued with herself, why need she be so 
perturbed? There was no earthly reason why she should not 
calmly and pleasantly greet him as an old acquaintance of 
former days. At last she espied him coming towards her with 
Colonel Middleton, who brought him up with the remark : 

“T don’t of course need to introduce Mr. Hamlyn to you, Miss 
Arondell, as you are old friends of bygone days, but let me 
tell you I have just been playing the part of Good Samaritan by 
rescuing him from the toils of that too fascinating French- 
woman, Madame D’Alphine, who insists on making victims of 
every single man that happens to be hunting with the same pack 
as she is, Don’t distress yourself, my dear fellow,” turning to 
Hamlyn, “she'll in any way throw you over to-morrow for the 
next newcomer.” 

Then the Colonel, lighting a cigar, rode off, laughing softly to 
himself. 

Jack Hamlyn, a broad-shouldered, well-set-up young man of 
about thirty, with clean-shaven bronzed face, merry brown eyes 
and pleasant!smile, took off his hat, bowed, and shook hands 
with a rather puzzled expression, Lucy turned red and then 
pale with vexation and shame. 

“Oh, I remember Mr. Hamlyn perfectly, but I fear he has 
quite forgotten me—but no doubt you recollect staying at East 
Holland, and the day we killed the otter in the stream close 
under the house, and the trout you used to tickle down under 
the bridge in the long meadow.” 

23° 
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A light broke over his face. 

“Of course I do; what a fearful idiot and ungrateful wretch 
you must think me, Miss Arondell. Those were happy days, 
and I shall always remember them, but I never expected to 
meet you in these parts, and, besides, you used not to ride in 
those days, and I’ve never seen you in a habit.” 

Lucy sighed inwardly, as she reflected she could have re- 
membered him at whatever corner of the world they might 
chance to meet, under any guise, no matter how many years 
after, but she only said : 

“It is quite excusable ; you need not reproach yourself. Of 
course ten years zs a long time, and one may change a good 
deal ; besides, it is different with you men, who go out into the 
world, and are always meeting fresh experiences and seeing 
new faces, while we women, staying quietly at home, haven't the 
chances of such novelty and exciting moments that blot out 
old memories.” 

The ice once broken, conversation ran more smoothly, and 
she told how since the death of her uncle and guardian at East 
Holland, five years ago, her two cousins had married, and she 
and her aunt were now living in a small ivy-covered cottage 
lying among the little group of trees edging the moor, just on 
the brow of the hill overlooking Baronstown. 

“ And now, tell me all about yourself,” she said. 

But this he was destined never to do, for the harriers, who 
had been for some time trying a likely-looking piece of ground 
some distance off to the right, now proclaimed that they thought 
they had found something, and a loud “See-Ho! ”from an 
opposite rise, set everyone once more to the serious business 
of the day. Away they went down the steepest side of 
Belivor, crossing the river in the valley below, over the oppo- 
site hill, on the crest of which loomed the inevitable grey stone 
wall—not a gap or a gate visible. At it they went, some flying, 
others scrambling as best they could, bringing down plenty of 
stones behind them, till, when it came to the last horse’s turn, 
he could comfortably walk over the remaining obstacle if he 
chose. 

Jack Hamlyn’s horse was no hunter, till that morning, indeed, 
he had never been ridden to hounds, added to which he had a 
mouth like iron, and was not the pleasantest mount ; but, the 
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demand for hunters that week being greater than the supply, he 
had little choice in the!matter. 

Hounds were now going at best speed along the bottom of the 
hill in one long line, single file, and he, resolving to get up with 
them as soon as possible, began to descend at a rapid pace, not 
noticing that he was the only one on the track, the rest of the 
field having disappeared over the hill-side to the left. 

But some one saw him. Lucy Arondell was not so utterly en- 
grossed with the hunting but that she found time to look out 
for the grey horse and his rider. Catching sight of him, she 
pulled up in an instant, and shouted with all her might, “Stop! 
The black bog! Beware the bog!” Butin vain; he could not 
hear, the wind had risen, was blowing boisterously, and drove 
back her voice. She saw in three minutes it would be too late. 
The quaking bog, looking green and innocent enough to the un- 
knowing traveller until he is close upon it, was well known to 
the natives to be one of the worst on Dartmoor. The centre of 
this one was said to be bottomless, and, if local history were 
true, more than one unfortunate man and beast had unwittingly 
entered this “Dartmoor Stable,” as it is called, to come out no 
more. 

Giving Nero his head, she rushed down the almost precipitous 
descent. At that moment, Hamlyn looked up and saw her 
coming towards him, frantically waving her handkerchief, and 
shouting to him to stop. Then it dawned upon him that some- 
thing must be wrong. He at oncetried to pull up, but the horse 
had taken the bit between his teeth,and before he knew what 
had happened they were both floundering in the bog—luckily, 
only at its outer edge, but at each struggle his horse only sank 
deeper in the treacherous green mire. He managed to slip off 
the saddle, and, clutching at a handfub of coarse rushes, rolled 
himself over at full length until once more he stood upright 
upon terra firma. His horse, meanwhile, after some desperate 
plunges, got free, and, with broken bridle, galloped off across the 
open. After first relieving his mind by some rather strong 
language, as is the custom of most Englishmen on such occa- 
sions, he turned round to look for Miss Arondell, had it not been 
for whose timely warning he would probably be now struggling, 
and awaiting a ghastly death in those grim, slimy depths. To 
his astonishment, nothing was to be seen except a curlew flutter- 
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ing—a solitary black speck against the deep blue overhead. As 
fast as his exhausted and bedraggled condition would allow, he 
began to ascend the hill in hopes of coming up with his runaway 
horse, 

Some few yards further on, a huge boulder was in front of 
him. On reaching the other side, he suddenly saw something 
which caused his heart to stand still; There they lay, in a 
ghastly confused heap, the chestnut horse and rider—helpless, 
motionless! He thought they were both dead. 

This is what had happened. Going at a dangerous pace 
down the rough, steep incline, her horse had tripped over a 
loose stone, turned a complete somersault, and lay with broken 
neck, his unconscious mistress under him. Ina few moments 
Hamlyn had gently lifted her from underneath the dead 
horse, and quickly and deftly unfastened her collar and bodice. 
There was a wound in her forehead from which the blood 
was slowly trickling ; he bandaged it with his handkerchief as 
well as hecould. At last with a long-drawn, shivering sigh, she 
opened her eyes. 

“Where am I? what has happened ?” 

“Drink this,” he said, holding his pocket-flask to her lips. 

The wine revived her a little; she made an effort to rise, but 
sank back with a groan. “Oh, I know, you were going straight 
for the bog—and I wanted to stop you—it is so deep—they— 
say—you could—never—have got out——TIs Nero hurt much?” 

“Yes,” he answered softly, “so much hurt that I fear he will 
never gallop again.” 

“ Then—he’s dead! but it doesn’t much matter——we shan’t 
either of—us follow—the hounds—again. Dear old Nero—our 
last hunt—his and mine.” 

Then it came upon him with a rush—the knowledge that this 
woman had risked her life, and was in danger of losing it to 
save him from the chance of sinking in the bog. He could only 
sob out with a choking throat, “Oh, Miss Arondell, Lucy! You 
must not talk of dying—it was all my fault, and I wasn’t worth 
=” 

In spite of the intense pain she was suffering, for her poor 
frame was cruelly crushed and injured by the fall, she managed 
to smile faintly. 

“I am going to die, though—but I don’t mind xow, and—I 
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can—tell you all. Do you remember the night in the orchard? 
You got me—some apple blossom—and—I kept—it—all these 
years—for I—loved you—Jack always—always—though—you 
never knew it—no one knew. I saw—four magpies—yesterday 
—it meant this——-I feel so cold. Kiss me—Jack, for—good- 
bye.” 

Even while he pressed his warm living lips upon her pale 
dying ones, he felt her give a long, last, shivering sigh; he knew 
that her spirit had fled. 

With all the power he could muster, he raised his voice and 
shouted for help, but no answer came from the silent hills, and 
he knelt on there with the lifeless burden supported in his arms. 
He wondered at the strange, sad revelations that the tragedy of 
the last hour had brought to him. He was no hero, only an 
ordinary, pleasure-loving, somewhat thoughtless man of the 
world. Yet this beautiful, true-hearted woman had loved him 
secretly, faithfully, all these years. How was she to know that 
some thousands of miles away, in the red-roofed South African 
farm-house, his wife, a lively, bright-eyed colonlal girl, was at 
this moment holding her two-year old son before Jack’s photo- 
graph, telling him to make haste and grow a good big boy by 
the time dad came home next year. 

He was roused from his reflections by the sound of approach- 
ing horse’s hoofs, which proved to be those of the fugitive grey 
led by a farm boy. Jack gave him briefly the necessary direc- 
tions, which he galloped off to execute; and some two hours 
later, a very sad, mournful procession wound its way through the 
golden afternoon sunshine across the moors to Baronstown. 

* * * * * * * 

They laid her to rest in the little bleak, wind - swept 
churchyard, within sight of the great purple Tors that she loved 
so well in her life. 

Only a narrow beech hedge divides the consecrated ground 
from the open moor, and on that side sleeps Nero, whose earthly 
career ended with his mistress’s. 

* * * * * * * 

Jack Hamlyn returned to his African farm, a sadder and 
graver man than he went. His wife thought he must have been 
unlucky in some money speculations she knew he was involved 
in, though to her he was more kind and considerate than of old. 
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Amongst other English reminiscences, he told her of the fatal 
accident to a lady that he had known, in the hunting-field, on 
Dartmoor ; but of the pathetic circumstances of her death, and 
of what was revealed to him then, he was silent, for those were 
memories sacred to him and the dead. 

Sometimes, when riding alone over the desolate sandy plains, 
under an African full moon, its white radiance floods the low- 
lying distant hills, so that, in the magical silvery light, he fancies 
he sees the Dartmoor peaks stretching away into cloudland, 
then the stunted “ Karoo” bushes resolve themselves into solid 
granite boulders, and before him rises a fair, pale face, and a 
voice, the sweetest he has ever heard, comes to him on the 
sighing of the night breeze, “Jack, I have always loved you.” 
She is nearer to him in death, than she ever could have been in 
life. 

* * * * * * * 

Five years later, he received a sunstroke, fever followed, and 
he died within three days. Twelve months afterwards, his 
widow consoled herself, and married a prosperous young Dutch- 
man, who took over the farm. Just before her second marriage, 
Mrs. Hamlyn was looking over some old papers in her late 
husband’s desk, when she came across a soft packet in an 
envelope, sealed. On opening, it was discovered to be a little 
white silk handkerchief, with pale blue border, a dainty little 
piece of frivolity, such as only a woman would own. It had 
several dark brown stains, as if it had been crushed against 


damp earth. There were two initials worked in one corner—— 
“s. A.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
GEM BECOMES A LADY-JOURNALIST. 


Mrs. PERCIVAL was not an anxious mother ; at the same time, 
Gem’s decision to accept Miss Sparrow’s offer and go to London 
cost her several anxious minutes. She did not fear that Gem 
would be guilty of any serious imprudence—Gem was too 
cautious for that—but she feared her beauty might be the cause 
of a good deal of annoyance to an unsophisticated girl in 
crowded London streets. 

She therefore asked the Misses Sparrow, who had been pupils 
of hers, to meet Gem on her arrival in London, and see her 
safely to the furnishing depdt, at ten o'clock one Tuesday 
morning. The Misses Sparrow were two ladies about thirty 
or thirty-five years of age, and they lived in lodgings at 
Hammersmith, which they were careful to call West Kensington ; 
they were left penniless when their father died, and now 
supported themselves by their earnings. 

One was an artist who made her living by designing head-and- 
tail pieces to books, and occasionally by illustrating articles 
for some of the magazines; the other called herself a lady 
journalist, and was a source of some amusement and curiosity to 
Gem, because it pleased her to surround her profession with a 
good deal of mystery, and she was exceedingly reticent as to 
what her work really was. 

A pince-nez, a little black bag, and sundry note-books of all 
shapes and sizes, seemed to be part of her stock-in-trade ; she was 
constantly jotting something down in one of these note-books, 
and she talked a great deal about “ copy,” “ proofs,” “ editors,” and 
“pubs.” by which last term, Gem learnt she meant publishers, 
and not public-houses. 

Both sisters seemed to think their work of the utmost im- 
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portance to the world of art and literature; and though they 
lived in two rooms in a small house in Hammersmith, they had 
an “at home” day once a month, when sundry stars of the 
twentieth magnitude in the literary and artistic world, graced 
their “salon ” with their presence. Gem had never even heard 
of any of these stars, with which the Milky Way of literary 
London is crammed, but to the Misses Sparrow each tiny star 
was a veritable sun. 

However, their lives satisfied them ; and they were certainly 
happier than many richer women with no occupation; they 
were very kind to Gem, and were much too unconventional to 
be either surprised or shocked at the line of life she had chosen. 

The tea-establishment which was to be Gem’s field of labour 
was a new venture ; inspired by the success of other companies, the 
Misses Sparrow had hired the drawing-room floor in a West-End 
shop for three or four hours every afternoon; furnished it with 
rush-bottomed chairs and little tables ; hung out a board calling 
it “ The Tea-kettle,” and provided tea at sixpence a head from four 
o’clock to six. 

Gem’s duty was to help one Miss Sparrow to make the tea in 
tiny tea-pots, dispense the cream in jugs the size of a thimble, cut 
the bread and butter, and wait on the customers, which last was 
the part Gem preferred, if the customers were of the stronger 
sex. Hitherto, The Tea-kettle had been more frequented by 
ladies than by gentlemen, but after Gem’s appearance on the 
scene, it was remarkable how many men dropped in to The Tea- 
kettle for afternoon tea, and seemed to derive comfort and 
satisfaction from the ministrations of the stately beauty who 
waited on them, and who did not disdain to flirt with them ina 
quiet and dignified way. 

The work was not congenial to Gem; she preferred to be 
waited upon herself to waiting upon others; the standing tired 
her; she hated the preparation, and the clearing away was more 
tiring than she anticipated, and it was not always easy to smile 
on fanciful customers, and be civil to troublesome dowagers, 
whom she invariably longed to stab. 

When she had been about a week in the tea-room she was 
called upon to serve a lady and gentleman, who, from their 
likeness to each other, were evidently brother and sister. The 
gentleman the reader has seen before, though Gem had not, for 
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it was Major Blanchard; though as will appear it pleased him 
to adopt another title for the nonce. 

The lady, who was decidedly pretty, was dressed in the extreme 
of fashion, but not in the best style, nor in costly materials. The 
gentleman was evidently very much struck with Gem, and came 
again the next day and the day after that, when Gem flirted 
with him to his heart’s content, and before he left had hinted 
that she might worship at St. James’, Piccadilly, on the following 
Sunday morning. 

When Sunday came Gem kept her appointment, and so did 
Major Blanchard, and inspired by a delightful sense of the 
impropriety of the thing, and at the same time supported by the 
confidence she felt in her own powers of taking care of herself, 
she consented to walk across the Park with him, after the 
service. 

In the course of this walk he informed her his name was Lord 
George Chard, and implied that he was an eligible bachelor, 
much sought after by designing mothers, and in search of a wife ; 
in return for this confidence Gem told him she was the daughter 
of a clergyman, who, partly for fun, and partly because the 
restless spirit of the age had invaded the country rectory, had 
come to London to see a little of the world, in the only capacity 
for which she felt herself suited. 

Before they separated, Gem had hinted it was possible she 
might attend the same church on the following Sunday, and 
insisted firmly that the only place her new acquaintance could 
find her in during the week, was the tea-room, in which he 
turned up several times, accompanied occasionally by the same 
lady. 

They met again at church on Sunday, and again on Gem’s 
third Sunday in London, and then he told her he was obliged to 
go out of town for a few weeks, and begged to be allowed to 
correspond with her, and as Gem was by no means averse to 
corresponding with a lord, as she believed him to be, she 
consented. 

In fact, Major Blanchard’s bold black eyes, his evident 
boundless admiration for her beauty, and his soft, fascinating 
manners, occasionally touched with a flash of passion which 
added a piquancy to the situation, had all made a favourable 
impression on Gem. She was not a susceptible young woman, 
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but this little black-eyed man, with a handle to his name, and 
the gift of turning very pretty compliments, attracted her; he 
was a new type to the country-bred girl who could count her 
gentlemen-acquaintances on the fingers of one hand, and she was 
easily impressed by him. 

He evidently was interested in her, apart from his admiration, 
for when she confided to him her dislike of her present work, he 
promised to do all he could to get her some other employment, 
although he confessed he was by no means hopeful of success, 
knowing as he did, far better than Gem, how crowded every 
alley of employment for women was. 

“Why don’t you go in for lady-journalism?” he asked her 
one Sunday. 

“Because I know nothing about it,” said Gem. 

“It is easy enough, at least, the kind I mean is; any one who 
can write an ordinary letter can do it. You flatten your nose 
against the shop-windows, you interview the milliners and dress- 
makers, and you write an account of what you have seen and 
heard.” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“Not quite, the difficulty is to get on to the staff of some 
paper or magazine, which will publish your articles weekly or 
monthly. They sometimes pay very well ; as much as two or 
three guineas a week, the best papers will give for an article, and 
I believe there are a lot of perquisites, in the shape of presents 
from the shops, for advertising their wares.” 

“Ts that a lady-journalist’s work? I am sure I could do that; 
mother would help me, she occasionally writes reviews of books, 
she is so clever. I know one lady-journalist, but I don’t think 
she would help me.” 

“Tam quite sure she would not, there is not half the camara- 
derie among women there is among men. Their petty jealousies 
come in; no, you must get some man to push you. When I 
come back to Town, I'll see what I can do; I know a fellow 
who might be of use, if you can hold on where you are now, till 
then.” 

“I suppose I must,” said Gem with a sigh. 

“Meanwhile look at the ‘tea-table talk,’ and ladies’ articles, 
in some of the papers, and practise writing in that style. You 
might get some wrinkles at your tea-room; the next time a 
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lady-journalist calls, get them to let you interview her, and then 
you'll see how to set to work yourself.” 

Gem was so enchanted with this idea, that she immediately 
wrote and told her mother she was going in for lady-journalism, 
as soon as an opening appeared, and would want her assistance. 
To her delight and surprise, a week after Major Blanchard or 
Lord George Chard, as Gem believed him to be, had left 
Town, who should come into her tea-room but Miss Laura 
Sparrow, /fince-nez, black bag, note-book and pencil all intact, 
accompanied by another lady-journalist similarly accoutred, 
who it soon appeared had come to write up The Tea-kettle for 
some paper. 

During the next half-hour, Gem was initiated into the mys- 
teries of interviewing, and had no manner of doubt as to her 
own ability to perform the same duty; and then, this business 
finished, Miss Laura Sparrow, who was on duty that day at The 
Tea-Kettle, confided to Gem the fix she was in. 

“TIsn’t it vexing? I have had an invitation to go to Italy for 
two months, all my expenses paid, and I can’t go because of my 
work,” 

“But can’t you find some one to do it for you, while you are 
away ?” 

“Yes, any amount of people who would be only too thankful 
to get it to do; but I should never get it back when I returned, 
there’s my difficulty,” said Miss Sparrow. 

“Give it to me to do; I promise to give it up when you come 
back. I have been looking out for something of the kind!” said 
Gem boldly. 

“ But my dear, you have had no experience, do you think you 
could do it ?” 

“T am quite sure I could; any one with ordinary common 
sense could do it; besides, if I were in any difficulty, mother 
could help me out.” 

“ True, so she could, if she would condescend to do it. My 
dear, it is a bargain! I can trust you, I know. I will school you 
up in it, and you shall try and write the article for next week 
from my notes, and if my Editor is satisfied, [’ll accept your 
offer ; but how about your work here?” 

“ Oh, I mean to give that up, as soon as I can earn enough to 
pay for my board; it is too hard, and I don’t like it.” 
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“You will get two guineas and a half a week for this, but if 
you like to continue boarding with Lena while I am away, she'll 
take you for a guinea a week and be glad of your society. I 
only mention it, you need not feel bound to do it.” 

“But I should like it; that was my only difficulty!” said 
Gem. 

“That is settled then, it is a bargain. If we can get some one 
to help here—and we could easily do that—I think, with my 
help and my advice, you may be able to take my place for me 
while Iam away. I can give you plenty of wrinkles, of course. 
You see it is easy enough to write these articles when you know 
how to set about it. The difficulty is to get your papers 
accepted ; but in your case there will be no difficulty, as I shall 
arrange that before I go.” 

Then, Miss Sparrow having done her best to impress on Gem 
that if she failed it would be her own fault, and if she succeeded 
the “kudos” all Miss Sparrow’s, retired behind a screen to make 
the tea, and Gem, who was highly delighted at the prospect of 
becoming a lady-journalist for a month or two, seized her first 
leisure moment to write to her mother, and tell her of her 
expected success. 

She spent that evening—when she got back to West Ken- 
sington—taking her first lesson in journalism, and a great part 
of the following day, which was Sunday, in writing her article ; 
then followed two or three days of suspense, while she awaited 
the verdict of Miss Sparrow and her editor on her performance. 

Miss Sparrow was delightfully patronising; she hoped the 
article might do, and thought, with her influence at the back of 
it, the editor might be prevailed on to accept it. As a matter of 
fact, the editor was very much pleased with Gem’s production, 
but Miss Sparrow was careful not to tell her substitute this, and 
it was only when that lady was safe in a gondola in Venice, that 
Gem learnt the truth from the editorial lips. 

It was arranged that Gem should give up helping at The Tea- 
kettle, and turn her attention to the shop windows, while the 
lady-journalist was filling her note-books with fragmentary notes 
of Venetian art. As soon as this was settled, Gem wrote to her 
friend Lord George Chard, directing the letter by his instruc- 
tions, Chard, Post Office, Bristol, and told him of her success. 
Blanchard was an excellent correspondent, he wrote two or 
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three times a week to Gem, each letter getting more amorous in 
tone than its predecessor, but while he professed the greatest 
admiration for her beauty, and the deepest regret at his involun- 
tary absence from her society, there was not a word which she 
could construe into an offer, far less into a promise of marriage, 
in them. 

Altogether, Lord George Chard puzzled her. He had pro- 
fessed to be in love with her, and of his sincere admiration she 
had no manner of doubt. Two Norfolk parsons who had made 
love to her, had proposed without half the encouragement she 
had given Blanchard. 

She was a simple, country-bred girl, with little knowledge of 
men and their ways, and she fondly hoped each letter from 
Blanchard would contain the offer of marriage she had made up 
her mind to accept, partly because she liked him as well as she 
could ever like anyone except herself, partly because of the title 
and position she believed him to possess. 

If she became Lady George Chard, though it was only a 
courtesy title, it would prove her choice of employment was not 
an unwise one after all! Meanwhile she had blossomed into a 
lady-journalist, and found the work far more congenial than 
dispensing tea and cakes, particularly as several shops made her 
presents, her beautiful figure being a far better advertisement for 
their wares than Miss Sparrow’s rather dumpy and decidedly 
insignificant person; so it came to pass Gem soon found 
herself an exceedingly well-dressed girl without much expense. 

She was also enjoying herself exceedingly, and seeing the 
sights of London under Miss Sparrow’s guidance; tickets for 
exhibitions of pictures, and occasionally for theatres, were in her 
line, and Gem soon had a little following of admirers, who were 
ready and willing to take so grand a creature to anything and 
everything she might wish to see. Gem accepted all these 
attentions, but when any of her admirers made serious love to 
her, she flung them off like an old glove ; and Blanchard had no 
need to fear a rival. 

His return to town was for some mysterious reason delayed 
from week to week, until one day Gem received an invitation 
from a firm in Bristol to go down and interview them ; her ex- 
penses were to be paid, and as it would enable her to spend a 
day or two with Zia, at Port-on-Sea, she agreed to go. 
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Zia’s letters lately had unconsciously betrayed to her sister 
that she was in love, but with whom Gem could not make out. 
One thing was quite clear to her, the favoured man was not Mr. 
Scott Ferrier, Zia spoke far too frankly about him, to leave any 
doubt on that point ; she had descried him more than once, as 
a very clever, good and kind man, but rather commonplace, and 
quite uninteresting. 

Clearly it was not the naturalist who had touched Zia’s 
romantic little heart. Who was it? 

-This was the problem Gem intended to solve during her two 
days’ visit at Port-on-Sea. She could not stay longer, as she 
had pledged herself to be back in West Kensington in time for 
one of Miss Sparrow’s salons ; so it behoved her to employ her 
time well, and accordingly she set off to Bristol, where Zia was 
to meet her, in high glee one foggy November morning. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN AWKWARD ENCOUNTER. 


THERE was certainly a deep vein of poetry in Zia’s composition 
otherwise she could never have credited Major Blanchard with 
all the virtues she ascribed to him, during the first weeks of their 
acquaintance. 

“Poetry,” says Bacon, “accommodates the shows of things to 
the desires of the mind,” and certainly it was the poetry in her 
nature, which accommodated “the show of things ” that constituted 
Major Blanchard’s appearance to the desire of her mind. 
Like a true poet, she produced from this apparent copy an 
unapparent nature ; and the mental image of Major Blanchard 
that her pure and vivid imagination conjured up, was an ex- 
ceedingly idealised conception of a _ really commonplace 
individual, albeit endowed with fine eyes, an insinuating grace of 
manner, and a soft, musical voice. 

The mental process by which she measured Mr. Scott Ferrier, 
was almost exactly the reverse of that by which she judged 
Major Blanchard. She did not idealise him in the very least ; 
on the contrary, she took a most prosaic and realistic view of his 
character. He was to her an uninteresting man, who spent his 
time stooping over a microscope, and writing in a crabbed hand, 
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difficult as she found to her cost to decipher, an account of what 
he saw there ; he was that and nothing more; still, when one day 
Mr. Ferrier suggested that they should drive to the other side of 
the bay, and then walk across the sands, following the receding 
tide, to the promontory of Green Down, which so excited her 
curiosity, Zia was enchanted, and willingly forewent her 
luncheon, so as to start at mid-day. 

Mrs. Ferrier, who seldom acquiesced in the wishes of those 
around her, was not at all pleased at the excursion; she was 
quite sure they would never get back and that she had seen the 
last of them; these excursions might be fun to Scott, but they 
were death to her, she said, and added a great deal more to the 
same effect, winding up with her favouritespeech: “The Lord’s 
will be done. I can but lie still and submit.” 

Instead of lying still, however, she roamed about the house all 
the afternoon from window to window, straining her eyes to 
catch a glimpse of her son and Zia ; and instead of submitting, she 
worried first one servant and then another, till they one and all 
vowed if Mr. Scott Ferrier were not home by five o’clock, they 
would give notice to leave. 

Five o’clock came, but neither Zia nor Mr. Ferrier returned ; 
but as soon as there was any real cause for anxiety Mrs. Ferrier 
subsided ; by half-past five she was quite calm; by six o'clock 
cheerful, and at seven she ordered dinner, though the servants 
were now alarmed, for their master had promised to be home 
by five, and there was as yet no sign of him. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ferrier and Zia having driven to a certain 
point on the coast, dismissed the fly, and began to walk across 
the sands, towards the promontory, which forms one side of the 
bay. By the time they were on the sands, Zia had discovered 
that Mr. Scott Ferrier was a delightful companion ; during the 
drive he had pointed out t» her all the headlands and land- 
marks, the hills, and all the objects of interest which they 
passed. 

He was not only at home in the geology of the district ; that 
of course she expected, but he discoursed equally well on tumps 
and barrows, camps and ditches, Norman churches, and old 
Roman coins, fossils, and raised beeches, landslips, and igneous 
rocks ; legends of local saints, and stories of primzeval dwellers 
in caves and hut-circles ; the plants of the district, from the pale 
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green purslane, and dark spikes of the tamarisk, which grow 
freely on the coast, to the rarer orchids and plants now extermi- 
nated by tourists. 

In fact, he poured out one ceaseless flow of information, from 
the time they started, until Zia’s brain felt quite tried and she 
seized a pause, to suggest they should attack the sandwiches they 
had brought with hem. 

“Shall we have time for a walk on Green Down, or will your 
hunting take too long?” said Zia, as, after a hasty meal, they 
started again. ; 

“ My hunting will take just as long as is necessary to fill this 
bottle with water from one of the pools. My fishing is not at 
all interesting work, you see; it is when I get home and examine 
the water with my microscope, that the exciting part begins. 
Then, as you will see, every drop of water is crowded with 
exquisite microscopical shells ; some of which I shall get you to 
draw for me.” 

“ But sha’n’t we find any shells visible to the naked eye ?” said 
Zia, in a disappointed tone. 

““QOh, yes! that is what we have come for; but there are not 
more than sixteen different living species of mollusca hereabouts. 
I know where to look for most of them, so we need not spend 
very much time on this mud, unless you wish.” 

“T want to go to Green Down before we go home, please, and 
see one of those remains of the hut-circles you told me about.” 

“Very well, so we will, butthere is only one accessible spot from 
this side; we must make for that, and as the tide won't let us 
get back this way, we shall have to walk to the farm and get 
the farmer to ferry us across the river.” 

“Yes, but let us see the hut-circle first, please,” said Zia as 
they climbed up the steep side of the down, and Mr. Ferrier 
delivered an archeological lecture on fire-beacons, and hut- 
circles, and other primitive relics of bygone ages. 

Then as they strolled towards the shore end of the promontory, 
Zia lingered to look at the lovely sunset, which charmed her 
artist’s eye; and he lingered because she did, and because he 
liked to see her face lit up by admiration, for hers was a beauty 
which was not always shining brilliantly ; it was like a lamp, 
which required lighting. 

Mr. Scott Ferrier was just thinking this when Zia, looking at 
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the western sky, now a blaze of ruddy golden light, which tinged 
the clouds with pink, while the sea reflected the golden glory of 
the sky, and shimmered like a lake of fire under it, said : 

“Isn’t it beautiful ? ” 

“Very,” said Mr. Ferrier laconically, but he was not thinking 
of the sunset, and something in the tone of his voice made Zia 
glance at him, and she saw a look in his eyes which set her heart 
beating, for there was no doubt as to the right interpretation 
thereof. 

It was only for a moment that it lasted, and then, as if ashamed 
of himself for having been betrayed into showing an emotion 
he apparently desired to conceal, he suggested it was getting 
late, and that it would be as well to cross the ferry before the 
twilight deepened into darkness. With this object in view, they 
hastened to the farm, but, to Mr. Scott Ferrier’s great annoyance, 
no one was there except a dog, who resented their intrusion, and 
barked so furiously that Zia was frightened, and begged her 
companion not to go near it. 

It was clear that the farmer and his wife were out, and 
probable that they had gone across to the mainland, leaving the 
dog in charge. 

“TI hope they have left the boat on this side of the river,” said 
Mr. Ferrier, but on reaching the ferry no boat was to be found. 

“What are we to do? Wecan’t spend the night here, and 
there is no telling when this farmer may return ; we can’t swim 
across the river, and it is a good thirteen miles round by the 
road,” he continued, in a tone of great annoyance. 

“We must walk round by the road—there is nothing else to be 
done,” said Zia. 

“But it will knock you up; you told Major Blanchard the 
other day, six or seven miles was the extreme limit of your 
walking powers. Confound this fellow! what does he mean by 
going ashore when he is wanted here ?” 

“I must try and manage the walk; I don’t suppose it will 
really hurt me ; the worst of it is 1 am afraid Mrs. Ferrier will be 
dreadfully alarmed about us.” 

“ She may be and she may not; asa rule, she is rarely nervous 
when there is a real cause for anxiety, but it is you I am thinking 
of, not my mother. I would not have had it happen on any 
account,” said Mr. Ferrier, who seemed to Zia more put out 
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than the occasion warranted ; but the fact was he was thinking 
of the local Mrs. Grundy, and her opinion of their predicament 
should it come to her ears; happily for Zia, it never entered 
into her head to trouble herself about this. 

“It is a lonely road, and the night will be dark ; I hope you 
won't be nervous,” he added, turning to her. 

“Oh! no, not with you,” said Zia frankly, and somehow she 
could not help feeling glad it was the naturalist, and not Major 
Blanchard, she had for an escort. 

“Ts there no one else living on the down ?” said Zia. 

“Yes, there are three or four artillerymen at the barracks at 
the other end of the promontory ; they have a boat, and no 
doubt would row us across the bay to our very door, but it will 
be very cold in an open boat, and rather rough for you, if you 
are a bad sailor. Which would you rather do, walk or cross the 
bay in an open boat ?” 

“T will do which you wish ; if we shall save any time by going 
in the boat, we had better do it perhaps, on account of Mrs. 
Ferrier.” 

“© You hate boating, I know, and I don’t think we should save 
much time, for we may get a lift if we start walking. We will 
take anything that offers, so long as it is on wheels,” said Mr. 
Ferrier, as, to Zia’s joy, they elected to walk, for the prospect of a 
voyage across the bay in an open boat in the dark had struck 
terror into her soul. 

“Hark, I think I hear wheels,” said Zia before they had gone 
a hundred yards. 

They paused to listen, and distinctly heard wheels behind 
them. 

“What luck! Perhaps it is some visitors who have been to 
see the fort in a fly ; we will share the expense, if they'll take us 
back,” said Mr. Ferrier as, peering through the dusk, he dis- 
tinguished an open landau approaching them. 

They stood still, and as it came closer Zia recognised Major 
Blanchard ; with him was a lady whom she did not particularly 
observe, but who, as the carriage drove past them, stared straight 
at them with a somewhat insolent smile on her face; while, to 
Zia’s intense astonishment, so far from stopping the fly, neither 
Mr. Ferrier nor Major Blanchard took the least notice of each 
other. 
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“Why, surely that was Major Blanchard,” said Zia, as the 
carriage rolled on. 

“Yes, it was he,” answered Mr. Ferrier in a constrained voice, 
and looking terribly put out at the meeting. 

“And there was plenty of room for us all in the carriage,” 
said Zia reproachfully, for she could not understand how Mr. 
Ferrier could have been so foolish as to let such a golden 
opportunity of getting home comfortably slip by, when he 
seemed to be so anxious on her account. 

“There was no room for you in that carriage. I would rather 
carry you home,” said Mr. Ferrier, who was pale with an 
emotion which Zia could not understand. 

“ What nonsense!” she said pettishly, attributing Mr. Ferrier’s 
conduct to jealousy, since no other possible motive for it occurred 
to her. 

She knew that he disliked her intimacy with Major Blanchard 
intensely, but to carry it to such a pitch as to make her walk 
thirteen miles, rather than share a fly with him, made her so 
angry, that she dared not trust herself to speak; and, as Mr. 


Ferrier was lost in his own reflections, they proceeded for about 
a mile in solemn silence. 


Then suddenly he roused himself, and apparently remembering 
some explanation was due to Zia, said with what was evidently 
a great effort : 

“ That lady with Major Blanchard is his sister, and I am very 
sorry to say we are not on speaking terms; that was why we 
took no notice of each other just now.” 

“ T see,” said Zia, who did not see at all, but felt bound to make 
some remark. 

She was not sorry to learn that the lady was Major Blan- 
chard’s sister, for she had been rather exercised as to whom he 
could be driving about with; but she was still at a loss to 
understand why Mr. Ferrier should be so excessively upset 
and annoyed, as he evidently was by the occurrence. 

She was also rather sorry she had been so angry with him at 
first, and now roused herself to talk, but Mr. Ferrier was sunk 
in one of those fits of depression, to which she had discovered 
he was occasionally subject, and she could get nothing but 
monosyllables out of him; soatter a while she desisted from her 
efforts at conversation, and they pursued their journey in silence. 
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Suddenly Mr. Ferrier, who was walking so fast Zia could 
scarcely keep up with him, stopped short, and clutching her arm 
exclaimed : 

“What a brute lam! Why didn’t you stopme? Poor child, 
you must be half-dead.” 

“Oh, no, I am not, but need we walk quite so fast?” said Zia, 
panting. 

“Forgive me, 1 am sosorry. If you knew—bah! what am I 
saying? Here, I have found some biscuits in my pocket, take 
one.” 

“Thanks. Are we half-way yet?” said Zia. 

“No, but in another half-hour we shall get to a village, and 
we will try and get at least a cart there, unless—as I rather 
expect he will do—Blanchard hires something, and sends the fly 
back for us.” 

“Do you think he saw us, then?” 

“JT know he did,” said Mr. Ferrier, as they proceeded more 

slowly. 
* Ten minutes later, they distinguished two lights coming 
towards them, which turned out to be the carriage lamps of the 
fly which Blanchard—as Mr. Ferrier had foreseen—had sent back 
to meet them. 

Zia wondered what it all meant, but she was so relieved to 
find herself in a comfortable carriage after her long weary walk, 
that she thought less of it than she otherwise might have done. 
The journey home passed in silence, until, as they drove up to 
his house, Zia remarked that she hoped Mrs. Ferrier would not 
be very much alarmed at their tardy arrival. . 

It was with some trepidation that she entered the house, half 
expecting to find the old lady in a state of collapse ; but to her 
surprise Mrs. Ferrier was seated near the fire, calmly crocheting 
a shawl for her Zenana Missions, and merely looked up over her 
spectacles, as Zia and Scott Ferrier entered the room, and 
remarked : 

“ My dears, you are late, I have dined.” 

“What an exasperating old woman she is,” thought Zia, as 
she made a hasty toilette, and then sat down to a ¢te-d-téte 
dinner with the naturalist, who was very silent and ate little or 
nothing. 

To her surprise Major Blanchard came in about nine o’clock, 
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but he did not make the slightest allusion to their meeting 
before Mrs. Ferrier, and listened to her account of their 
adventure, from which she also cmitted the carriage incident, as 
though it were news to him. 

Major Blanchard, who always joined Mr. Ferrier in the study, 
when the servants came in to prayers, bade Zia good-night before 
he left the room. 

“Good-night. You must be dead-beat. Go straight up to 
bed, like a good child, and dream of me,” he added in a whisper, 
as he looked into her eyes, and gave her hand a long, lingering 
clasp. 

Zia took his advice, and afterwards thought he wanted to get 
rid of her, for she heard him and Mr. Ferrier join Mrs. Ferrier in 
the dining-room, and remain there for some time after she had 
gone to bed; and it was quite half-an-hour after Major 
Blanchard had left, before they came upstairs. 

“T suppose Mrs. Ferrier knows about his sister,” thought Zia, 
wondering what the mystery was which prevented Major 
Blanchard’s sister from visiting at a house where he was on 
intimate terms. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MRS. FERRIER PLAYS HIDE-AND-SEEK. 


THE eccentricities of genius are proverbial, and, for the sake of 
the genius, obtain ready absolution: the eccentricities of 
ordinary people are sometimes quite as remarkable, but they 
meet with severer judgment. The eccentricities of Mrs. Ferrier 
certainly merited censure, and the sentence her servants 
pronounced upon her was not undeserved ; this was to the effect ; 
that if it weren’t for Mr. Ferrier, they would not stay a week in 
her service. 

Some of her ways were like those of Providence, inscrutable 
and past finding out; others were easier to detect. One of 
her delightful peculiarities, fraught with much inconvenience to 
her household, was ringing the servants up at four in the morning 
instead of at seven, when she could not sleep herself, and saying 
she had made a mistake in the time. 

Another little eccentricity was hiding her spectacles or her 
crochet-hook, her mitts or her scissors, and setting every one 
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whom she could press into her service to look for the lost article, 
for there was no peace in the house until it was found. Zia soon 
discovered that these losses were not accidental, and at first 
suspected the servants hid the things to annoy their mistress ; 
but when she subsequently found that the old lady was the 
culprit, and the servants the victims, she declined to take any 
part in the performance of this game of hide-and-seek. She was 
nevertheless destined to suffer through its instrumentality, as 
will shortly be seen, otherwise Mrs. Ferrier’s predilection for this 
childish pastime would not be worthy of record. 

Major Blanchard’s attentions to Zia became much more 
marked after their meeting on Green Down; he came to the 
Ferriers’ house once or twice a day, and spent his time in making 
open love to Zia. Sometimes he sang, and she accompanied 
him ; sometimes he induced her to go for a walk on the pier or 
the esplanade with him ; sometimes he read poetry to her, while 
she worked ; sometimes he merely whispered nonsense into her 
not unwilling ears. 

As Major Blanchard’s attentions increased, so did Mr. Ferrier’s 
indignation, until at last the latter’s pent-up feelings found vent 
in words. The occasion was this: Major Blanchard lent Zia a 
book ; he wasin the habit of doing so; but when Zia wanted 
this particular book to read, she could not find it. At first she 
suspected Mrs, Ferrier had hidden it, and she determined to put 
a prompt veto on this form of hide-and-seek ; but on enquiry 
the old lady denied having seen the volume in question and 
suggested that Scott, who was an omnivorous reader, had got hold 
of it ; so Zia, who was determined to find it, went to the study 
to ask for it. 

“Have you seen a book Major Blanchard left for me, Mr. 
Ferrier ?” said Zia, mentioning the title of the work. 

“Yes, I have locked it up, it is quite safe,” said Mr. Ferrier 
calmly. 

“Why have you locked it up?” said Zia in surprise. 

“Because it is not a fit book for you to read. I wonder 
Blanchard dare bring such a work into my house. It is both 
blasphemous and sceptical, and I am very angry with Blanchard 
for his thoughtlesness in placing such a book in your way.” 

“ Really, Mr. Ferrier, I don’t know by what right you exercise 
a censorship over my reading. I am quite old enough to know 
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what to read ; my mother always trusts me,” said Zia, colouring 
with indignation. 

“Miss Percival, I am afraid you will think I am taking a great 
liberty if I warn you that Blanchard, although an excellent 
fellow in many ways, is not a man with whom, if I had a sister, 
I should care to see her intimate. He is the most unscrupulous 
flirt, and as I happen to know, has nothing but his pension, and 
is therefore not in a position to marry any one without money, 
for he is a man who likes luxury.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Ferrier, but I really cannot see how Major 
Blanchard’s private affairs can concern either you or me,” said 
Zia haughtily. 

“Nevertheless they do concern both of us; he is paying you 
marked attentions, which I grieve to see appear acceptable ; 
therefore his affairs concern you ; and as you are living in my 
house and met him as my guest, I feel they concern me, and so 
at the risk of offending you, I have ventured to speak to you.” 

“And I consider you have taken a great liberty in so doing, 
and I am very angry with you,” said Zia, hastily leaving the 
room, before her indignation found undignified relief in tears. 

She felt very angry with Blanchard also for lending this book 
to her; but for his flirting, and not being in a position to marry 
a penniless girl, why Zia, of course, believed his attentions to 
her were sincere, and she was quite sure he was not flirting 
with her, and that he loved her well enough to forego his club 
and other luxuries for the sake of marrying her. 

On the morning of this tiff with Mr. Ferrier, she had heard 
from Gem, telling her of her proposed visit to Bristol, and on 
mentioning this to Mrs. Ferrier, the old lady at once invited Gem 
to spend a few days with them ; an invitation which Mr. Ferrier 
warmly seconded, when he heard of it. At dinner that evening, 
both he and Zia endeavoured to conceal from Mrs. Ferrier the 
strained relations which existed between them ; but she was as 
sharp as a needle, and if they flattered themselves they had 
succeeded, they were mistaken. 

Major Blanchard dropped in soon after dinner; and Mr. 
Ferrier excused himself, saying he had some work to do in his 
study, but he added, he wished to see Major Blanchard before 
he left, and Zia wished she could be present at the interview. 

“I have a bone to pick with you; what do you mean by 
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lending me that wicked book you left here last night?” said 
Zia, as soon as Mrs. Ferrier began to nod; to accuse her of 
napping would have been to incur her severe displeasure, while 
to say she slept after dinner, would have made her the speaker’s 
enemy for life. 

“ How do you know it was wicked ?” said Blanchard. 

“Mr. Ferrier told me it was, he has locked it up.” 

“Oh! Ferrier. He considers every book in the ‘ Index 
Expurgatorius’ wicked ; he is most bigoted—lucky for him he 
did not live in the days of good Queen Bess, or he would have 
been burnt to a certainty and a cinder. Catholics never read.” 

“Perhaps not, but Mr. Ferrier isa great reader and I value 
his literary judgment, and I have no doubt he was right ; you 
need not lend me any more books, we have plenty here.” 

“Happy Ferrier, to have earned the privilege of directing 
your reading. I suppose he is going to form your mind,” said 
Major Blanchard in a sarcastic tone. 

“He is not going to do anything of the kind,” said Zia. 

.“May I? I should love the task,” and as he spoke he lowered 
his voice, and looked at her with his bold black eyes, so that the 
girl laughed nervously as she answered : 

“Certainly not. My elder sister is coming to-morrow, per- 
haps you would like to form her mind.” ” 

“If she is like you, I shall.” 

“ She is very beautiful.” 

“Then she is like you.” 

“On the contrary, we are not the least alike, she is big and 
fair, whereas I am small and dark.” 


‘* «We are so unlike each other, 
Thou and I, that none could guess 
We were children of one mother, 
Save for mutual tenderness,’ 


Eh?” quoted Blanchard. “When is she coming?” he added, 
though he was not much interested in her arrival. 

“ The day after to-morrow.” 

“Oh! Tell me, what time in the day am I most likely to 
find you alone?” 

“Immediately after luncheon. Mrs. Ferrier never comes into 
the drawing-room before three. Why?” 
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“ Because you may expect me to-morrow about half-past two, 
so mind you are at home.” 

“My dear Miss Percival, aren’t we to have any music this 
evening ?” interrupted Mrs. Ferrier. 

“You have been napping, Mrs. Ferrier, we have been making 
the sweetest music all the evening,” said Blanchard, who was 
never so happy as when annoying his hostess. 

“Oh! how can you say so? He is joking, dear Mrs. Ferrier,” 
said Zia. 

“No, Iam not; love is the sweetest music, and I have been 
making it,” whispered Blanchard, as Mrs. Ferrier stormed at 
him, for daring to suggest that she, of all people, who never 
slept even at night, had been napping in her chair ; and she 
wound up by muttering inaudibly, she would let him know she 
was wide awake, when he proposed having half-an-hour’s private 
conversation the next day. 

Mrs. Ferrier was not a happy old woman, although like 
Landor, she “had warmed both hands at the fire of life” ; but 
her hands had grown cold before the fire of life was extin- 
guished, and she seemed to take delight in preventing, or trying 
to prevent others, from warming their fingers at its cheerful 
blaze. 

Zia sometimes wondered how her son could love such an un- 
lovable person, but when she knew more of Mrs. Ferrier’s past 
life, she modified her judgment. It has been well said that the 
true history of every living man or woman is interesting, if we 
only knew it ; but we never do know the true history, even of 
our nearest and dearest, God only knows that ; and Zia was too 
young and inexperienced as yet to have grasped this truth. 
Mrs. Ferrier was at present to her, a cross old woman, that and 
nothing more ; she did not share Major Blanchard’s frequently 
expressed desire for her removal to another world ; but she had 
no great liking for her employer’s mother; and Mrs. Ferrier’s 
behaviour the next day, did not tend to increase that liking. 

Major Blanchard kept his appointment, and at half-past two 
found himself alone in the drawing-room with Zia. 

-“At last we are alone; the old lady never turns up before 
three, does she?” 

“ Not often.” 

“That’s all right. I have so much to say to you. I don’t 
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know where to begin. What dear little hands you have. Do 
you understand palmistry ?” 

“No, do you?” 

“A little ; give me your hand, and let me see what the gods 
have in store for you, of good and ill.” 

Zia held out her right hand. 

“You won't be rich,” said Blanchard, pretending to scrutinise 
Zia’s palm, and holding it very close to his own face for that 
purpose. 

“T don’t care about riches,” said Zia. 

“Don’t despise riches, they make one very comfortable, and 
comfort is a large factor in the sum of a happy life. Romantic 
little people (like you) are wont to think riches prosaic, and 
poverty poetical, but the truth is poverty is most prosaic, as 
many a poor devil on his half-pay like me, knows to his cost.” 

“Well, I am to be poor—what else?” asked Zia. 

“Two fellows are madly in love with you; and I think you 
are inclined to favour one of them.” 

_ “What nonsense!” said Zia, colouring. 

“Don’t take your hand away. Let me keep it. One fellow is 
in a position to marry, the other isn’t, at least he thinks he isn’t, 
which comes to the same thing.” 

“Why ?” 

“Ah! you want to know too much; there is an obstacle in 
his way, but I can’t tell you what it is,and as you can’t marry 
two men, it does not matter so very much. Hulloa! that is 
some wretched visitor, tell them to say not at home,” said 
Blanchard as some bell rang. 

“No, it is not; it is only Mrs. Ferrier ringing ; probably she 
has just hidden her glasses, and wants one of the servants to 
look for them. She constantly does that, if she is left alone.” 

“So long as she leaves us alone, never mind. Give me that 
dear little hand again, please, I want to keep it this time, may 
I?” 

“Haven’t you finished telling my fortune yet?” said Zia, 
evasively, but with beating heart. 

“ Not quite ; one of the men who loves you desperately, has 
little to bless himself or anyone else with, and is afraid to ask 
you to share that little, because it is so little. But now that he 
knows you don’t care for riches, I think he may take courage. 
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I see signs which seem to say he may. Am I right? Zia, can 
you give this fellow any hope ?” 

At this crisis the door opened. Zia snatched away her hand, 
and Mrs. Ferrier entered the room. 

“My dear Miss Percival, have you seen my spectacle-case 
anywhere? Brown and I have searched the morning-room 
thoroughly, and we can’t find it anywhere. 1 think I must have 
left it in this room last night, when you and Major Blanchard 
were making music at the piano, and I was said to be napping. 
Yes, to be sure, here it is, under Shakespeare ; how very strange. 
I wonder how it got there?” 

“You must have put it there yourself,” growled Blanchard in 
a fury. 

“Probably I did, I am very absent sometimes. My dear, just 
tell Brown I have found it, will you?” said Mrs. Ferrier, 
calmly seating herself in her usual chair for the afternoon, 
beaming with delight at the discomfiture of the interrupted 
couple. 

That Major Blanchard longed to strangle her on the spot, 
availed him nothing ; but though he was the more annoyed of 
the two, Zia was the greater sufferer, because she could do 
nothing to advance matters, until he made the next move. He 
was master of the situation; she could not now answer the 
question he had put to her, until he repeated it; she could not 
even remember exactly what form the question had taken, but 
at the time it seemed to her to be meant for an offer of marriage, 
though it was somewhat vaguely expressed. 

After delivering the message to Brown, Zia retired to her own 
room, to live the scene she had just been acting in over again. 
Surely Major Blanchard had meant he was the poor devil on 
half-pay, who was encouraged by her manner to ask her to be 
his wife? Oh! if they had not been interrupted at that most 
inopportune moment, she would have had no doubt on that 
point. She had not much doubt now, for she knew no other 
officer on half-pay; still she wished he had spoken rather 
more plainly. 

As for who the other lover might be, she did not give him a 
second thought at that time. She sat looking out at the sea, 
and wondering if this was what she had left home to find. Was 
this what she had wanted, to make life full and rich and happy 
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Was this what her mother had meant, when she said she knew 
what her Zia was wishing for? Was love the thing she coveted ? 
If so, surely she had found it, and, being found, would it satisfy 
her ? 

Even then, in the first glamour of the joy she felt, at hearing 
she was loved by this man whom she had clothed with every 
virtue, a vague fear lest he should not be all her fancy painted 
him—not so divine as she desired him to be—shot through 
her! 

She cast a questioning glance at the sea and the sky, as f 
they could answer her, but their reply was not reassuring. The 
sky was grey and leaden, the tide was low ; what sea was to be 
seen was a dirty drab colour, the sands were nothing but brown 
mud. All the rich colouring, all the opalescent tints, all the 
silver streaks and the golden glory which the sun lent the sea 
and the sands and the sky, were faded and gone, as though they 
had never been. 

“There is no sun, it is the sun that makes it so beautiful,” said 
Zia, “and love is the sun which makes life beautiful.” 

' When she rejoined Mrs. Ferrier, she found that lady in very 


good cue. Major Blanchard had departed, without carrying out 
any murderous designs on his hostess, leaving a written message 
for Zia, which, knowing Mrs. Ferrier would read before she 
delivered, he had purposely made vague. 


“We will resume our conversation at the point we left it, at 
the first opportunity. I am engaged all to-morrow, but I dine 
with you on Thursday.” 


“T shan’t see him till dinner then,” thought Zia, who had to 
meet Gem at Bristol on Thursday, and for the next day or two, 
her silent manner to Mr. Ferrier was not altogether due to anger 
with him, but was partly involuntary. She was so absorbed in 
her own thoughts, that she could not take even an assumed 
interest in anything else. 

On Thursday morning, however, her conscience roused her to 
think. She was not behaviny well to Mr. Ferrier, who, after all, 
as her employer, was entitled to more courtesy than she had 
shown him, since he had spoken to her about Major Blanchard ; 
so before leaving the house for Bristol, she went to his study to 
apologise. 
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Mr. Ferrier was sitting at his writing-table, looking so care- 
worn and depressed, and surrounded with so much work, that 
Zia half regretted having taken a holiday. 

“ Oh, you are ready to start. Would you like me to draw you 
out a cheque? I dare say you will find the Bristol shops 
tempting!” said Mr. Ferrier, who, seeing Zia looked embarrassed 
and hesitating, thought perhaps she wanted some money, and 
did not like to ask for any advance. 

“Oh, no, thank you, Gem can lend me some money if I want 
any. Mr. Ferrier, I have not behaved nicely to you lately, I am 
sorry; I came to tell you so!” said Zia, standing close by his 
side. 

“It was my fault. I should not have spoken as I did,” said 
the naturalist quickly, standing up, and catching hold of one of 
Zia’s hands. 

“Yes, you did right, only you were wrong in what you said ; 
but we'll bury the hatchet, shall we?” said Zia, with one of her 
quick transitions from grave to gay, which was one of her 
charms. 

“ By all means, and as a sign that I am forgiven, let me walk 
to the station with you. The air will do me good,” said Mr. 
Ferrier, generously assuming that he was the offender who had 
been suing for pardon. 

And peace being restored between them, they walked to the 
station together, and he put Zia into the train for Bristol, where 
Gem, whose train had just come in, met her. The two sisters 
were delighted to see each other, and had so much to tell of 
their various experiences, and so much to do looking at the 
shops, to see what to avoid buying, as Gem who had become 
very fashionable said, that it was not until they were alone in the 
train that Zia confided to Gem that she was so happy, she could 
scarcely wait till the evening, when she hoped her engagement 
would be an accomplished fact. 

“ And who is this wonderful man, Zia, darling?” said Gem, 
when she had heard the story of the untimely interruption to 
Major Blanchard’s proposal. 

“Major Blanchard. You'll see him this evening.” 

“ And what’s he like ?” said Gem, who did not connect Major 
Blanchard in any way with her own admirer, Lord George 


Chard. 
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(He is not a big man; he is dark, with splendid eyes, and 
such a lovely tenor’; but I can’t describe him, he is very fasci- 
nating, he talks so well.and he is very amusing, but he is poor, 
he is only on half-pay.” 

“Well, I am glad I am to see this piece of perfection. I 
knew you were in love by your letters, you silly little Zia. My 
admirers have been many, if not great, but there is only one I 
mean to encourage seriously ; he is dark and small and has fine 
eyes and charming manners, like your Major Blanchard, but my 
man is a lord—it is only a courtesy title, but still I shall share it. 
Fancy me Lady George Chard! it sounds rather well, does not 
it?” 

“Ts he rich?” 

“He seems pretty well off, if his purse bears any proportion 
to his notions of how to live ; but he has position, and a title, 
and even if he is not rich, I don’t mind telling you, Zia, I like 
him too well to say no, when he puts the question, which I 
expect he will do before long. I half thought we should have 
met him to-day ; he is staying in Bristol ; I wanted to be alone 
with you, or I should have asked him to meet me. Is this our 
station ?” 

“Yes, and there is Mr. Ferrier waiting for us. How kind of him 
to come,” said Zia. 

“Very; oh! Zia, you are a naughty little thing,” laughed Gem 
as the train stopped, and ten minutes later they were all three 
driving round the bay, as the sunset tints paled into twilight. 

The after-glow was warm and ruddy when they reached the 
sea-front, and the Severn sea gleamed golden beneath the red 
sky, but when they stopped at Mr. Ferrier’s house, the red and 
the gold had faded away, and all was chill and grey. 


(To be continued.) 





